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. | If his first editor did him more than justice, his second con- 
—_— " fessed that, as a poet, he gave “ the impression of a man writing 
me side 4 in a medium not really natural to him,” and a third confirmed 
it is by e that “it is now generally agreed that his poetry is inferior in 
and is » form to his prose.” ? On the vexed question of form, it has 
Leonard > remained to a French critic to restore the balance: “Il est, 

» en effet, patent 4 la simple lecture, et du fait méme de la forme 
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*H. I. Bell, Traherne’s Poems of Felicity (Oxford, 1910), p. xxx; John Rothwell 
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s’enchainent les uns aux autres, qu'une intention délibérée a 
présidé au déroulement des morceaus successifs, et que la 
venue des arguments et des thémes est soigneusement et 
logiquement réglée.” * M. Denonain gives a lucid account of 
this enchainment and if my account differs from his it is 
largely for the reason that I have profited from a book which 
was not, in all likelihood, available to him. Professor Louis L, 
Martz in The Poetry of Meditation has done a great deal to 
clarify the influence of Christian schemes of prayer on the 
seventeenth-century poets and he has shown, especially, the 
importance of the three and five-part meditations in deter. 
mining the structure of particular poems. He concluded his 
book with a reading of The Temple which emphasized the 
broadly devotional form of the whole work and the connections 
between its parts. It is not Herbert, however, but Traherne 
who offers the most striking testimony to the validity of 
Professor Martz’s thesis. 

The thirty-seven poems of the Dobell Folio MS., which are 
scrupulously written in Traherne’s own hand, constitute a 
complete five-part meditation which fulfills all the major con- 
ditions of a Jesuit exercise. It consists of an opening “ com- 
position of place” (four poems) , followed by a second prelude 
or “ pre-meditation ” (six poems), and finished by a three- 
part analysis “ according to the three powers of the soul ”— 
the memory, the understanding, and the will (eight, ten, and 
nine poems) .* So skillfully has Traherne ensured the continuity 
of these sections that it would not always be easy to fix the 
demarcation between them had not the titles of the poems 
indicated the exact lines of division. For example, The Prepara- 
tive employs the recollections of childhood which introduce 
the sequence, but its title clearly assigns it to the series of 
six poems which are prefaced by a name with the definite 
article.* Similarly, The Approach concludes the pre-meditation 

? Jean-Jaques Denonain, Thémes et Formes de la Poesie “ Metaphysique” (Paris, 
1956), p. 254. This essay was first written shortly before the publication of M. 
Denonain’s book. 

* The Poetry of Meditation (New Haven, 1954), pp. 25-70. 


* The text used is The Poetical Works of Thomas Traherne, ed. Gladys I. Wade 
(London, 1932). Denonain, op. cit., p. 258 comments on The Preparative: “ Selon 


une démarche qui lui est habituelle, Traherne reprend dans The Preparative des : 
idées précédement évoquées, mais les dépasse largement dans une argumentation | 


nouvelle.” 
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and Dumnesse initiates the first part of the analysis, although 
a relationship between them is evident. One may regret that 
Traherne did not leave a title for the whole sequence which, 
there can be no doubt, was a sustained effort on a single theme. 
In general terms, the meditation examines the relation between 
God and His creatures, exploring thereby the conditions on 
which earthly and eternal bliss may be obtained and to the 
end that the Christian poet’s life may be made joyful and 
serviceable. But within this broad outline regeneration is the 
governing motif and Traherne has taken for his text Mark 
x.15: “ Whosoever shall not receive the kingdom of God as 
a little child, he shall not enter therein.” To read Traherne’s 
poetry as, first and foremost, a solipsistic or Neo-Platonic docu- 
ment is to miss at once the catholic foundation of his art and 
it is only a knowledge of his basic form which can enable us 
to assess confidently Traherne’s modifications of traditional 
Christian thought. 

Traherne chose for his “composition of place” not the 
darkened past of Christian history but the brightly illuminated 
nearness of his own childhood, and he commences with a 
Salutation which is a greeting both to his birth and to the 
task he has undertaken. He was filled then, and he is filled 
now, with a joyful sense of all he possesses: a strange and 
amazing body, a perfect freedom, and an intimate correspon- 
dence with external nature. He is not imprisoned within him- 
self and he can feel no distinction between body and spirit. 
“T felt a Vigour in my Sence / That was all SPIRIT. I within 
did flow / With Seas of Life” (Wonder, p. 5). The flow of 
meaning also between this poem and the two which follow 
suffers no interruption and the connections are enforced by the 
underlying image of an unfallen Nature. Traherne claims that 
the “ World of true Delight ” is visible “ to this Day,” but the 
simple echo of the gospel with which he closes (“I must 
becom a Child again”) informs us that the visibility is now 
impaired. 

The second prelude, in which the prefigurement of the main 
theme is to be expected, announces without delay that the 
essential quality of the child’s innocence is the purity of his 


° The assessment will not be found in this short, diagrammatic essay, but will be 
attempted in a longer study of the Centuries of Meditations. 
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vision. “ Then was my Soul my only All to me, / A Living of an 
Endless Ey.” Traherne cannot now postpone, however, his in the 
full recognition that sight may be corrupted and the mind univer 
darkened by sin and he therefore terminates The Preparative At 
with an injunction to his soul to “retire” and “Get free” the lie 
from its tainted environment. The Instruction then reiterates | wel] 
this advice in sharp quatrains but, as The Vision begins, we are vigor « 
told that the abjuration of the flesh is only a preliminary dusts 
move and not, by implication, a permanent “ Flight ” from soberit 
the world. The Vision is the core of the pre-meditation and con- | for ma 
tains, therefore, the intention which informs the total spiritual but T: 
exercise: the renewal of the unsullied, prelapsarian apprehen- that G 
sion of God. The third stanza summarizes the method by Store’ 
which this end may be reached: and gi 
First then behold the World as thine, and well The 

Note that where thou dost Dwell. Trahe: 

See all the Beauty of the Spacious Case, his jo 

Lift up thy pleasd and ravisht Eys, of his 

Admire the Glory of the Heavnly place, Remet 

And all its Blessings prize. salle 

That Sight well seen thy Spirit shall prepare, wasnt 

The first makes all the other Rare. —. 

ruit a 

Each action is contingent on the other. To admire heaven is sectior 
to discover immediately that the earth is precious, for whereas under; 
nature is the “ Fountain,” God is the “Spring” and neither observ 
can be understood without the other. With correct medita- perfor 
tional decorum Traherne then refers the discoveries of his imagir 
mind to the bowels of his affections and briefly celebrates the | recalle 
unravelling of this mystery in exclamatory ejaculations (The to the 
Rapture). But his understanding is as yet inadequate, for worke: 
The Improvment furnishes a gloss to the effect that the eyes t 
spiritual athlete must appreciate the wisdom and goodness of Thus ’ 
God as well as His power. It is insufficient to contemplate | discur: 
nature, bathed in that light which transforms it; the Christian | centra 
must realize that it is he himself, the microcosm of all God’s | image 
works, who best illustrates the phenomenal artistry and good- : The | 
ness of his Creator. Man shares all the blessings of the macro- | once s 
cosm, as a watch might be said to epitomize the excellencies | ™ tran 
of a grandfather clock. Traherne’s egotism, which many critics | and ft 
have lamented, is not a personal vanity but the affirmation | The 
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of an ancient and respectable dogma. When man was made 
in the image of God, he was also made the quintessence of the 
universe. 

At this point Traherne perceives that he has overstepped 
the limits of a pre-meditation and has been carried on the 
swell of feeling almost to his ultimate shore. “ But Oh! the 
vigor of mine Infant Sence / Drives me too far.” The Approach 
closes this section in a muted key, as the poet recalls the 
sobering fact of his sin. God has stood at the door of his heart 
for many years and His knock has been unheard or unheeded, 
but Traherne’s contrition now is sweetened with the knowledge 
that God had “ inlaid ” into the child a “ Precious and Celestial 
Store” of pure thoughts, which in future will be his teacher 
and guide. 

The first steps of the devotional ritual being now taken, 
Traherne is ready to embark on the three principal stages of 
his journey which culminate in the triumphant reawakening 
of his soul and the renewal of his early spiritual satisfactions. 
Remembrances of childhood are, as it were, the germinating 
seeds of his Christian life; their growth into full intellectual 
maturity takes place in the second stage and finally they bear 
fruit as the new and acceptable offerings of the heart. Each 
section is naturally longer than either of the preludes and 
undergoes a marked internal development, but, as Martz 
observes, “ all these parts of a given exercise will, when properly 
performed, flow into one inseparable, inevitable sequence: the 
imaginative ‘composition’ will in the meditation proper be 
recalled by the memory, whose responsibility it is to ‘lay open 
to the view of our understanding the person, wordes, and 
workes contained in the first point,’ thus ‘ setting before our 
eyes the point or Mysterie on which we are to meditate.’ ” ® 
Thus Traherne, in the poems from Dumnesse to Speed, roams 
discursively over the memories of infancy, exposing their 
central meaning and giving a more philosophical turn to the 
image of Paradise which he had expanded in the first prelude. 
The long, narrative paragraphs of Dumnesse and Silence at 
once suggest the poet’s intention of recollecting his childhood 
in tranquillity. In fact it is from this segment of the exercise 
' and from the corresponding third “century ” of his Medita- 





° The Poetry of Meditation, pp. 37-38. 
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tions that critics have often drawn their analogies between 
Traherne and Wordsworth, for the simple reason that Traherne 
in these places is employing his successor’s favorite poetic 
mode. 

Within this mode and under cover of the oblatory and 
thankful tone which pervades his poetry, Traherne steadily 
advances his theme. Proceeding as usual from detail to 
generalization, the first two poems do not merely record the 
living silence of the child’s isolation but compare it with the 
practice of meditation in which the poet is now engaged. The 
wordless communion between man and God, through the 
medium of the creation, was the “ Inward Work” at which 
Adam labored. Earth is the priest to the oracle of the heavens 
and man may recapture his lost state of grace by praying 
as Adam prayed in the garden; all other works “ were occa- 
sioned by the Fall,” My Spirit seeks to clarify these asser- 
tions by defining the unliturgical essence of man’s primitive 
worship: 

The Sence it self was I. 
I felt no Dross nor Matter in my Soul, 
No Brims nor Borders, such as in a Bowl 
We see, My Essence was Capacitie. 


The spontaneity of the child’s meditation results in the breaking 
of all barriers between subject and object, for he seems to 
participate in what he sees; “And evry object in my Heart 
a Thought / Begot, or was.” This is no less than a mystical 
union with nature, in which the sphere of the soul (“a Strange 
Extended Orb of Joy ”) enlarges until it contains the universe.’ 
Seeing is more than believing; it is the intimate possession of 
blessedness. The very short poem of one stanza which is 
appended like a footnote to these edifying memories makes no 
sense unless “ This Apprehension ” refers to the perception of 


the previous poem. It is a slight grammatical reminder, were | 


any needed, that a sequence of ideas is in progress. 


Fullnesse, which is written wholly in the present tense, is an f 
interruption of the historical narrative and its function in | 


7On Traherne’s mysticism, see esp. Helen C. White, op. cit., pp. 357-64; J. B. | 
Leishman, op. cit., pp. 199-201; Rufus M. Jones, Spiritual Reformers in the 16th & 
17th Centuries (London, 1928), pp. 320-335; Itrat-Husain, The Mystical Element | 
in the Metaphysical Poets of the Seventeenth Century (Edinburgh, 1948), pp. 


264-300. 
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the scheme is to establish the veracity of My Spirit by adding 
a long series of confirmatory statements and images. The 
poet, like all Chrisian writers on prayer, recognized the need 
to repeat and reaffirm his convictions and to consolidate, before 
proceeding, the positions already won. The section ends with 
three poems (Nature, Ease, Speed), the first of which incor- 
porates within its reminiscences a defense of nature as the 
pedagogue who “teacheth Nothing but the Truth.” Nature 
has figured so largely in his meditation as the immediate source 
of joy in his childhood, that Traherne wishes to acknowledge 
directly its divine reality. He reasserts that “ The World’s fair 
Beauty set my soul on fire” and argues that the perception 
of a vast, unknown darkness beyond the visible confines of the 
universe enhances the value of what we actually see. Nature, 
for Traherne as for so many virtuosi and Restoration divines, 
was the most reliable of the means of revelation and the two 
concluding poems in the analysis reinforce this truth with the 
well-worn dicta that no clearer proof of a revelation can be 
found than the ease and the rapidity with which it commands 
our assent. 

That a man’s most serious attempts may produce his worst 
poetry is a not uncommon phenomenon in literary history and 
it would be safe to estimate that the ten poems which form 
the “ analysis according to the intellect ” in Traherne’s medita- 
tion are mainly responsible for his reputation as a poet.* The 
intentness with which they explore the paradox of God’s need 
for human praise, the involved explanation necessary to ascribe 
divinity to man without compromising God’s dignity, have 
resulted in the banishment of the lyric muse. The thoughts 
are too complicated and too fresh in his mind for Traherne to 
express them with either grace or facility. The central doc- 
trines of the immanence of God, the subjectiveness of reality, 
and the “ circulation ” of spirit through matter have long been 
observed. What has escaped notice is that Traherne has care- 
fully prepared the ground before making his absolute claims 
for man’s importance to God. This is true not only of the 
meditation as a whole but of the poems in this part, which 
divide easily into an introduction followed by three groups of 
three poems each—making in all the perfect number. Traherne’s 


*E.g. Leishman, op. cit., pp. 220-21. 









title for the first poem was The Designe, which his brother 
improperly altered to The Choice. The idea of “ ease” with 
which the previous analysis ended is here retrieved, except 
that in this poem it is not nature which miraculously teaches 
the infant soul but “ Truth” itself, “Then did it [Eternity] 
take such Care about the Truth, / Its Daughter that even in 
Her Youth, / Her face might Shine upon us, and be known.” 
Traherne nowhere suggests that the truth which is to be his 
“ chiefest Bride” has a separate identity from nature, but he 
apparently wishes to raise the tone of his discourse and to avoid 
the particularly controversial issues to which nature was then 
subject. Truth has also been disputed, but, in opening this 
analysis, it suits Traherne’s purpose to claim the highest pos- 
sible authority for his message. 


The first series of three poems ( The Person, The Estate, The | 


Enquirie) is concerned with the glory of the naked Adamic 
man as a physical organism. If Traherne is later to propose 
an enormous significance for man’s estate, it is indispensable 
that he should first make it clear that the human body is a 
worthy receptacle for so much spiritual meaning. The Enquirie 


is intended to allay any doubts which may remain on this score | 


by insisting that even angels could be envious of our lot. 
Flesh is no dunghill but one of “ The Wonders which our God 
hath done.” 


The second series is a logical development of the first. 


Having answered his imaginary critic who questioned the | 


sacredness of the body, Traherne can continue in The Circula- 
tion to the statement that the spirit is unable to find an outlet 
for its power except through matter. Although our joys appear 


to originate in sense-perception and not in external objects, | 
they are in fact derived from the natural world, which itself | 


springs from a divine source. Amendment, as its title indicates, 


is another link in the chain which is to join man with God. | 
The poet discovers that he is more than a dazzling atom in} 
the circulatory system; he is the mouthpiece of the earth and} 


the amplifier of its native graces: “ The Seas, the Earth, our 





Souls, the Skies . . . They more delight thine Eys, / And) 
Sweeter be, / As unto Thee we offer up the same.” Excited 7 
and urgent as the argument is becoming, Traherne has still | 
held back his ultimate belief for The Demonstration, which f 
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» brother makes the remarkable claim that God cannot enjoy His crea- 
se” with tion unless man is willing first to acclaim its beauty. Traherne 
l, except shows that he is fully aware of the extravagance of this creed 
y teaches by prefacing it with four stanzas which recall his comments on 
Eternity] the simplicity of revelation. Only “ The Highest Things are 


- even in ... capable of being Known,” and incredibility is the best test 
known.” } of truth because “ Its very Brightness makes it neer the Ey.” 


10 be his It has taken Traherne twenty-five poems to arrive at the 
>, but he} point when he could reasonably expect to be heard on such 
to avoid an exalted topic, and The Demonstration makes but a bare 
was then pronouncement of what he would consider his profoundest 
ning this} insight. 
hest pos. Of the three poems which remain before the meditation 
enters its last phase, the first is the longest and most complex 
tate, The} Traherne is known to have written (The Anticipation) . It is 
Adamic | the intellectual climax of the exercise, an elaboration in four- 
propose | teen stanzas of Traherne’s fundamental philosophy. Basically 
spensable | __ it adds little to the theory which has already been put forward 
ody isa} in The Demonstration, but seeks to present that thesis in 
Enquire | more learned terms. God is both End and Means and the means 
his score} by which God expresses himself are nature and, above all, 
our lot.| mankind. As everything in heaven and earth appertains to 
our God} God, His whole creation must be intrinsically good, but man 
is able to break the continuity of the spirit which flows outward 


the first.| from the eternal source and returns to it. God needs the love 
med the} of His creatures if this pattern is to be maintained but, as 
-Circula-| Traherne cautiously allows, God’s “ Possession doth not Cloy, 


an outlet / Nor Sence of Want Destroy.” God’s essence (like the child’s 
’s appear} in the pre-meditation) “is all Act” and “His Goodness 
objects,|. infinitly doth desire / To be by all possesst.” The Recovery 
ich itself} and Another are what they profess to be—a recapitulation of 
indicates,} these awe-inspiring facts and a brief reminder of the poet’s 
‘ith God.| own unworthiness, but their exhortations to love also show 
atom in} that the meditation is now fast moving into its last section, 
arth and}. When the newly-instructed poet will put into practice what he 
arth, our}, has learned and his awakened affections will offer to God the 
ys, / And a homage He deserves and craves. 

Excited)) The organization of the final analysis declares its unity more 
has stil! plainly in the table of contents than any of the others, because 
m, which it consists of four numbered poems entitled Thoughts, each 
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preceded by a lyric, and the total sequence rounded off with a 
hymn to God’s goodness. Their tone is baldly ecstatic, as the 
poet jubilantly catalogues the divine pleasures with which his 
meditation has been rewarded. The list reads at times like a 
bad imitation of the Benedicite—bad for the reason that the 
God whom Traherne would praise and magnify forever appears 
to lack a personal reality. He is real only in so far as Traherne 
feels that the creation is the harmonious expression of a superior 
mind, which has allotted man a highly distinguished executive 
position in the system. The Judaic “ God” and the Christian 
“Father” have been almost transformed into the “ great 
Original ” of the Enlightenment and the impersonality of this 
concept has resulted in a distortion of the meditation. The 
stimulation of holy affections takes the shape of a homocentric 
song to man’s infinite mental capacity. It is true there are 
qualifications: Desire contains two stanzas with a penitent 
bias; Thoughts IV closes with the praise of Christ and a 
humble prayer; and the poet’s attitude throughout is grateful 
rather than boastful. Nevertheless, what he is grateful for are 
primarily the transcendent power of his own thoughts and 
the “ Endless Glories, Honors, friendships, Pleasures, / Joys, 
Praises, Beauties and Celestial Treasures” which God has 
heaped upon him. Thoughts are “ Capable of all Perfection 
here” and it is this peculiarly optimistic strain in Traherne’s 
pietism which chiefly distinguishes him from earlier medita- 
tional poets. The Catholic structure remains in its entirety but 
the dogma is hardly recognizable. When Vaughan described 
the process of regeneration in conventional symbols,’ he re- 
tained a deep conviction of his sinfulness, but Traherne, in 
spite of several polite confessions, is already regenerated before 
he begins. For him the child symbolizes not a lost innocence 
but a lost command over unlimited emotional resources; 
children alone are able to feel enthusiastically that they en- 





sphere the world and are part of its immense harmony. It is | 


easy to believe that Traherne had some special experience in 


childhood which endowed the image with a strong personal | 


meaning, but it is more true that Traherne’s infant soul is 
mainly a literary symbol which serves to focus his desires as 


* Robert Allen Durr, “ Vaughan’s Theme and its Patern: ‘ Regeneration,’” SP, 
LIV (January, 1957), 14-28. 
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aman.’ He used the meditation much as Cowley employed 
the ode, to arouse powerful feelings in an age which was 
becoming increasingly distrustful of enthusiasm. The reading 
of the Dobell MS. as a series of unconnected poems has inevit- 
ably tended to make Traherne more idiosyncratic than he is. 
Without a knowledge of the Catholic tradition in which he 
worked and, at the same time, an appreciation of the detach- 
ment which the meditational pattern affords to the expression 
of belief, it is impossible to reach a balanced view of Traherne’s 
orthodoxy and originality. It is most unfortunate that the 
second MS on which Philip Traherne drew for the Poems of 
Felicity is now lost, as there is at least a possibility that it 
contained another devotional sequence. 


The Johns Hopkins University 


* Allan H. Gilbert, “Thomas Traherne as Artist: Part Two,” MLQ, VIII 
(December, 1947), 436-442. 






PATTERNS OF DISGUISE 
IN THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD 


BY CURTIS DAHL 


Despite its overwhelming and well deserved popularity, 
Oliver Goldsmiih’s Vicar of Wakefield has been repeatedly 
criticized for lack of coherence and especially for its inclusion 
of seemingly extraneous passages such as the Ballad of Edwin 
and Angelina, the story of Matilda, and the account of George's 
travels. Macaulay’s famous verdict that the plot is “ one of 
the worst that ever was constructed” has been echoed with 
elaborations and variations by Edward Bulwer-Lytton, Oswald 
Doughty, George Saintsbury, Norman Collins, E. A. Baker, and 
many others.’ Such criticism, however, has had little appre- 
ciable effect on the popularity of one of the most widely read 
and best loved novels in English. Must not the book, one 
wonders, have more unity and coherence than is at first 
apparent? 

Recently, in by far the best introduction yet to be published 
with the Vicar, Professor Frederick W. Hilles has convincingly 
defended the novel’s artistic structure. While making no 
attempt to rationalize on the level of external action or plot 
the seemingly digressive portions of the book, Professor Hilles 
persuasively argues that the novel has a tight and carefully 
considered artistic organization. Goldsmith, he points out, 
knows from the beginning how his plot will turn out and skill- 


fully prepares early for his later action. Many of the apparently | 
extraneous incidents are inserted in order to heighten the | 


*See Thomas Babington Macaulay, Miscellanies (Boston, 1900), III, 48; first 
Earl of Lytton, The Life, Letters, and Literary Remains of Edward Bulwer, Lor | 


Lytton (London, 1883), II, 284-287; Oswald Doughty, ed., Vicar of Wakefield 
(London, 1928), p. xxxvii; George Saintsbury, ed., Vicar of Wakefield (London, 
1886), p. xiii; Norman Collins, The Facts of Fiction (London, 1932), p. 97; E. A. 
Baker, History of the English Novel (10 vols., London, 1924-1939), V, 80; Walter 
Raleigh, The English Novel (New York, 1894), pp. 207-208; Harold Williams, Two 
Centuries of the English Novel (London, 1911), p. 108; and other studies. 
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verisimilitude of the melodramatic main narrative by setting 
against it even more improbable and unbelievable tales. When 
compared with the stories of Edwin and Matilda, for instance, 
the history of Dr. Primrose, despite its inherent improbabilities, 
appears almost realistic. The fairy-tale quality of the inter- 
spersed stories is especially effective, Hilles shows, in preparing 
the reader for the startling “ reversal ” or “ recognition ” scenes 
at the end of the novel in which Mr. Burchell as deus ex 
machina brings all to a happy ending. In comparison with the 2 


pularity, | end of the story of Matilda, even this unbelievably happy 
peatedly ending pales into probability.’ 
nelusion Professor Hilles’ analysis is, I believe, eminently sound. 
if Edwin Despite its stark improbabilities, far-fetched coincidences, : 
George’ extreme melodrama, and outrageous dénouement, the novel 
one @ makes a strong and consistent artistic impression. But I should 
ed with like to suggest that there is in it still more coherence and unity 
, Oswald than even Professor Hilles has indicated. A thematic analysis 
ker, and of the novel, it seems to me, can not only show the relevance 
© appre | to each other and to the whole of the seemingly extraneous 
ely read and digressive elements but can also help to focus into a 
0k, one coherent pattern many of the apparently disconnected elements 
at first | of the Primose story itself. Thus it can point toward a reinter- 
; pretation of the novel’s principal meaning. 
ublished 
rincingly 
king no I 
or plot The clue to the thematic unity of the Vicar of Wakefield 
or Hilles | jies in the frequency with which various patterns of disguise, 
carefully | poth literal and figurative, occur throughout the novel. Though 
nts out, | physical disguise is the most obvious manifestation of the 
nd skill. theme, its ramifications are subtle. For instance, Sir William 
ay _ Thornhill disguises himself as Mr. Burchell so that he may see 
L 


_ men truly and do real good for them. In this role he is, as he 
I, 48; fist |) Says, “a disguised spectator ” of the Vicar’s benevolence (p. 
ulwer, Lori | 202). By falsifying his appearance he learns truth. Ephraim 


Bae Jenkinson disguises himself as “a reverend-looking man” so 
97 BA that he may cheat Moses at the fair, selling him in exchange 


80; Walter 
lliams, Two 
es. 


* Vicar of Wakefield, Everyman’s Library American Edition (New York, 1951), 
pp. viii-xv. Succeeding references in the text to the Vicar cite this edition. 
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for the horse a gross of green spectacles the copper rims of 
which are disguised as silver (pp. 65-66). When the Vicar 
takes the other horse to the fair, he too is deceived by the dis- 
guised Jenkinson, who persuades him by flattery (false, not 
true admiration) and specious learning to accept a forged 
draft on Flamborough (pp. 72-77). The supposed Lady Blarney 
and Miss Carolina Wilhelmina Skeggs are also in disguise, for 
they are “in fact” not ladies at all but “ abandoned women 
of the town” (p. 140). Their high-sounding names, fancy 
clothes, and fashionable conversation are merely _ stage- 
properties comparable to the absurd costumes worn by the 
Primroses when they have their portraits painted (p. 86). 
Again in the plot to abduct Sophia, Baxter is disguised as a 
gentleman so as to terrify Sophia by pretending to carry her 
off. Then Thornhill, the real kidnapper, is to arrive “as if 
by accident ” and pretend to fight for her rescue (pp. 208-209). 
Having gained her true affections through this shamming, he 
can then deceive (or undeceive) her by seducing her. Ironi- 
cally, she is rescued from this supposed protector by her sup- 
posed (and disguised) enemy Mr. Burchell, who truly loves 
her. 

Much of the disguise in the Vicar, however, is figurative or 
metaphorical rather than physical. For instance, the Squire 
defeats Moses’ true reasoning by apparent wisdom and pre- 
tended logic (p. 34). Mrs. Primose wrongly exults over what 
seems to be but is not Olivia’s success in attracting the Squire 
as an honorable suitor (p. 35). Though he sees the real 
grossness of the supposed ladies’ conversation under its “ veil” 
of finery and though he is not deceived by the “ fashionable 
cant ” in which the Squire disguises his base proposal to Olivia, 
the Vicar is taken in by his visitors’ insincere talk about 


virtue and hypocritical protestations of piety (pp. 47-49). | 


Furthermore, on the very evening when Olivia disastrously 
elopes with Thornhill, the Vicar congratulates himself happily 


on her impending marriage to Farmer Williams, a marriage | 
to which she has pretended to agree in order to deceive the | 


Squire into really asking for her hand. (The Vicar, however, 
has stipulated that the pretense be also reality—that is, that 








she really marry Williams if Thornhill fails to propose.) | 
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rims of | Thinking himself the most fortunate of men, he is really the 
e Vicar | most miserable. The irony of the situation is skillfully played 
the dis. | up by the amusing “ Elegy on the Death of a Mad Dog” 
Ise, not | sung by little Bill. The dog, “ Who to gain some private ends,/ 
. forged Went mad and bit the man,” is like the Vicar, who in order 
Blarney | to marry his daughter attempts to distress the Squire by 
uise, for | announcing her engagement to Williams. In the ballad the biter 
women (the dog) dies, not the man bitten (pp. 94-95). Similarly, it 


s, fancy is the Vicar who is really hurt by his own stratagem. He it is . 
stage- who goes “ mad ” with grief because he has “ bit ” the Squire. 
by th As the novel proceeds, the Vicar finds that “ however dismal 
(p. 86). it may seem,” he is “in no way miserable” in the prison 


ved asa (pp. 178-179) . The other prisoners, however, from whom the 
arry her Vicar expected to hear only “lamentations and various sounds 
» “as jt} of misery ” are disguising their true misery in uproarious mirth 
08-209), (pp. 162-163). The Vicar’s family convince him that Olivia, 
ning, he who is really alive, has died (p. 219). Later Squire Thornhill 





- Troni. | defends himself in the prison before his uncle by attempting 
her sup- to disguise his evil conduct as virtuous action. ‘It is only 
ly loves because Jenkinson—a basically good man “ disguised” as a 


villam—happens to be present that the truth behind the 
ative ds specious lies is discovered (pp. 203-210). Likewise, the Vicar’s 
» Boule fortune, long thought lost, is found to be not lost at all (p. 223) . 
ynd pre. To this almost phantasmagoric world of shifting disguise 
rer what | the lovable Vicar idealistically preaches by word and deed the 
e Squire admirableness of sincerity, honesty, and truth—the opposites 
the wil of disguise. In the first sentence of the book he distinguishes 
5 “ veil” between the man who actually raises a large family and the 
hionalle man who merely talks about population. In a wife he prefers 
o Olivia, | "eal merits to superficial beauties; for his first daughter he 
k about | Suggested a realistic name (Grissel) rather than a romantic 

47-49), | one (Olivia) (p. 3); he agrees with Mrs. Primrose that in 


strously their daughters character is more important than appearance— 
- happily that handsome is that handsome does. . Mere outside: 
marriag? for him is a “very trifling circumstance (p. 4). In his 
eive th favorite hobbyhorse, the Whistonian controversy, he argues 
some that a clergyman should not by remarrying treat an eternal 


. is, that : sacrament as if it were a temporary form (pp. 6-7). 





ropose.) | After the loss of his fortune the Vicar will not dissemble 


[ 
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to Mr. Wilmot (pp. 9-10). He constantly urges his family 
to see themselves in their lowered station as they really are 
(pp. 11-12). When his wife and daughters insist on over- 
dressing, he makes them see that finery is hypocritical on 
those “ who want the means of decency ” (p. 22). When Moses 
returns to report that Squire Thornhill, the seducer of Olivia, 
is “ one of the most happy men in the world,” the Vicar sees 
through this appearance to the moral reality behind. On a 
bed of straw, under an unsheltering roof, disabled by fire, 
with his children weeping for bread, he feels himself more truly 
fortunate than Thornhill. Elegance and splendor do not make 
true happiness; only the good can be really joyful and serene 
(p. 153). Nor at the risk of prison will the Vicar dissemble 
his contempt for the Squire. He will not “applaud to the 
world ” that which his “ heart must internally condemn.” The 
“ mental confinement ” of hypocrisy would be a far more galling 
prison than any of brick or stone (pp. 158-159). When his 
angry parishioners attempt to rescue him from the officers of 
the law, he reminds them that their true duty is not to set 
him free but to follow his “ instructions ” and obey the law 
(pp. 161-162). Later, in the prison, in his comments on the 


“e 


true value of the prisoners’ souls, on the apparent justice but | 


real injustice of the death penalty for theft, and on the true 
consolation of religion as opposed to the false consolation of 
philosophy the Vicar continues his attempt to separate truth 
from illusion. Christ’s special care for the fallen is not, Dr. 
Primrose says in his sermon, partiality as it seems; the appar- 
ently unjust dealings of Heaven are truly equal; and only he 
who has personally known misery can rightly value the hope 
that religion offers of exchanging a shadowy world of false 


older, the days seem to grow shorter.” If we could only see it, 


the mirage of life is short, and heaven is near (pp. 173-175, : 


190-194) . 


But, the novel seems to say, we are blind; we do not see | 


| The Vi 


the truth. Life is a game of blindman’s buff or hunt the slipper 









such as that the Primroses play on Michaelmas-Eve (p. 55). 7 
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family | Hence arise its tragedies. Thus, for instance, the Vicar’s hopes 
uly are } of having Thornhill as a son-in-law “blinded” him to the 
n over- | Squire’s wickedness (p. 84) and led directly to the ruin of 
ical on | Olivia. ‘“‘ Under the mask of friendship ” Thornhill blinds the 
1 Moses | Vicar to the true character of Burchell (p. 197). So infatuated 
Olivia, } are all the Primroses when they read Burchell’s letter to the 
car sees | sham ladies that they are blind to its real meaning (p. 79). 
. On af} Poor Olivia, who has learned too well her mother’s lesson to 
by fire, } “value an appearance” (p. 35), blindly allows herself to be 
re truly } seduced. Sir William is blind to his nephew’s vile character; 
xt make | Arabella Wilmot blindly accepts the false report that George 
1 serene [| has married and gone to America (p. 212); and Squire Thorn- 
ssemble | hill is blind in that he “ desired to know little more of the 
to the | world than its pleasures” (p. 13). Sir William, on the other 
1.” The | hand, as a young man had the opposite fault of blind generosity 
e galling } and, because he could not distinguish between real and fictitious 
hen his | distress, was constantly duped. Eventually, as his fortune 
ficers of | declined, he began deceiving his sycophants with sham gener- 
t to set | osity until he finally saw the difference between true and false 
the law | friends and perceived that respect for oneself is a truer aim than 
; on the | the adulation of others (pp. 16-17). In contrast, the prisoners 
tice but | though they appear sharp-sighted, are still blindly trusting in 
the true {| the deceitful Father of Lies, who like a thief-taker decoys them 
ation of | into sin so that he can betray them to hell (pp. 169-170). 
te truth | Goldsmith’s most amusing play on the theme of blindness, 
not, Dr. | however, is the incident of the wonderfully symbolic green 
e appar- | spectacles for which Moses trades the horse. Spectacles are 
only he |, precisely what Moses needs—but not the green spectacles of a 
he hope | blind man through which he could see but darkly. Indeed, 
of false} Moses was already metaphorically wearing green spectacles. 
ne itself, | In still lighter vein the last jest of the book also plays on 
yf misery | blindness. Old Mr. Wilmot drinks to Moses, who, not seeing 
we grow | him, mistakes him for a woman and replies comically, “‘ Madam, 
ly see it}, I thank you” (p. 226). 
173-175) _ If blindness leads to tragedy, what man needs in life is sight 
' —the capacity to see through disguise to the truth. The wise 
not see ; characters in the novel are those who see with childlike clarity. 
e slipper + The Vicar, for instance, does not regard Olivia’s fall from 
(p. 55). & virtue as the world does, for he sees her elopement as the 
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result “of credulity, not of guilt” (p. 178). Whatever con. 
vention may say, Olivia, having returned to virtue and duty, 
is once again virtuous and deserving of her parents’ tendernes 
(p. 148). In like manner, the prisoners in a poor, sick, grieving 
debtor recognize a true man of God and forbear to jeer at hin, 
These simple outcasts pierce through the mask of appearance 
much more readily than the cultured Mr. Wilmot. Similarly, 
the Vicar’s little boys see through the apparent terror of the 
prison. Though the room “ appears ” dark, Dick says that he 
need not be afraid to sleep anywhere his father is. “‘ And J} 
says Bill, who was yet but four years old, ‘love every place 
best that my papa is in.” (p. 167). Their trust in ther 
earthly father is paralleled by the Vicar’s in his Heavenly 
Father. Sophia, whose very name means wisdom, has a simi- 
larly childlike capacity of love which lets her see the true worth 
of Mr. Burchell beneath his apparently “ broken fortunes ” when 
even her father is deceived by the outward semblance (p. 45). 
Wise Mr. Burchell, too, sees through outward show. He 
“ seemed not to understand ceremony, or to despise it ” (p. 14).| 
He “ had rather see half an ounce of understanding ” than an 
ounce of jokes (p. 80). 


II 


Into these patterns of disguise, truth and appearance, blind. 
ness and sight which give the main part of the Vicar of Wake- 
field its strong thematic unity fit with astonishing exactness 
those parts of the novel that have often been called extraneous | 
Since even the seeming digressions relate directly to the central| 
theme of disguise, the book is a consistent and coherent whole. 
In addition, the fact that through the theme of disguise the_ 
apparently extraneous parts can be closely fitted into the” 
whole structure of the Vicar helps support the thesis that dis 7 
guise-and-reality is the book’s central theme. 

For instance, the Vicar’s experiences in Mr. Arnold’s house | 
Ephraim Jenkinson’s history, and various of the incidental | 
discussions in the novel, though on the surface they all sell | i 
digressions, all point toward the problem of distinguishing | 
reality from appearance. The “ gentleman” at Mr. Arnolds 
who suspects that the Vicar may be only a play-acting a 





ree. 
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“masquerade ” clergyman is really only Mr. Arnold’s butler 
—a masquerade gentleman. But after the unmasking of the 
disguised butler and the housemaids dressed up as ladies, the 
real master like the false one questions the reality of the Vicar’s 
clerical “ costume,” and it is only because Arabella Wilmot 
happens to be present that the Vicar can prove that he is a 
real rather than false clergyman (pp. 105-113). Ephraim Jen- 
kinson, as the Vicar learns in the prison, has been confined for 
coining—falsifying money or disguising false values as irue 
(it may here mean only forgery). He boasts of his great skill 
in “ counterfeiting every age from seventeen to seventy.” Yet 
he has been cheated by his own cheating: had he been honest 
and industrious like his neighbor Flamborough, whom he 
regularly cheated, he would have done better in the world. 
He remarks that the Vicar is “little acquainted with the 
world ” in that he cannot see through roguery (pp. 164-165) , 
but one questions which of the two really knows the world. 
Similar playing with appearance is central to Mr. Burchell’s 
comments on false taste in poetry, which consists of luxuriant 
images and sounding epithets disguising want of meaning (p. 
88); in the chief actor’s discussion of current theatrical taste, 
which demands imitation rather than real Jonson or Shakes- 
peare and starts and attitudes rather than delineation of reality 
(p. 105) ; and in the Vicar’s attack on Levellers as “ pretended 
champions of liberty ” who in their hearts are really tyrants 
(pp. 110-112) . 

The story of Matilda and the Ballad of Edwin and Angelina 
are seemingly even more irrelevant to the novel, yet both are 
based on disguise. In Matilda’s story the apparently inimical 
Italian general turns out to be Matilda’s long lost son. When 
the true relationships are revealed, Matilda’s husband is saved 


' (pp. 150-151). In the Ballad-of Edwin and Angelina, both hero 
and heroine are in disguise. Angelina comes to the Hermit’s 
house disguised as a wandering boy. Her blushes reveal her 
womanhood. Thereupon the Hermit unmasks himself as her 
lover Edwin, whom she had thought dead. Their original 
separation, it develops, had been caused by her disguising 
her love toward him. But happiness can come to them at last, 


Curtis Dahl 








now that they have thrown off all disguise of person or heart 
and see the truth about each other’s feelings (pp. 38-44) . 
Finally, the account of George’s travels, which seems the 
most completely irrelevant part of the Vicar and which has 
often been explained as merely an illogical insertion of auto- 
biography, is also packed with allusions to shams. On first 
coming to town, George learns that the usher of a school needs 
no learning and that the least imaginative fellows are the most 
successful authors. These paradoxes inspire him to write a 
book on paradoxes (apparent but not real truths). Though 
his labor nets him nothing, he meets an “ author ” who suc- 
ceeds very well by never writing a book but merely collecting 
subscriptions. Later his sham friend Thornhill draws him into 
a duel over the pretended seduction of a pretended gentleman’s 
pretended sister. But the supposedly injured “ lady ” is really 
* only a woman of the town,” and her supposed brother is not 
a gentleman but “her bully and a sharper.” When George 
applies for a reward for his services, Sir William tells him 
that his supposed service in the duel was actually a disservice, 
since it encouraged Thornhill in vice. Discouraged, George 
decides to emigrate. A Mr. Crispe promises to make him 
secretary of an embassy to the Chickasaw Indians but really 
intends to sell him to the plantations as a slave. In Paris, 
George finds a cousin who, without knowing the least thing 
about art, succeeds admirably as an art agent. After he has 
seen so often how pretense succeeds better than reality, it is 
hardly surprising that George decides to become an actor (pp. 


118-133). But before he can actually stride the boards, Squire | 
Thornhill, apparently to help him but really to get him out | 


of the way, purchases him a commission in a regiment sup- 
posedly going to the West Indies (pp. 135-136). But the 
regiment does not go to the West Indies, and just as Dr. 
Primrose is congratulating himself that George at least is 
happy and fortunate, George is dragged into the same prison 
wounded and in heavy irons. Since George is thought to have 
killed one of the Squire’s servants, it seems just for him to be 
condemned to death (pp. 186-189). But this apparent justice 
is not real justice, since the supposedly dead servant turns up 
alive and healthy in the person of Baxter (pp. 208-210). 
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George, who has been in the “ disguise ” of a condemned felon, 
turns out to be really a handsome, honorable young officer in 
regimentals soon to marry an heiress. 


III 


Thus the Vicar of Wakefield in its constantly shifting pat- 
terns of truth and disguise is in a real sense a well constructed 
masque. Though realistically improbable, its conclusion is a 
wholly consistent “ unmasking” cleverly and indeed wittily 
tightening the thematic screw one more turn. To object, as 
Baker and others do, to the reversal of fortune at the end as 
inconsistent and unmotivated * is to miss the lightness and 
dexterity with which Goldsmith in his frankly unrealistic and 
almost allegorical fable amusingly yet ironically rings prac- 
tically every possible change on his theme. The novel is not 
in the tradition of the Book of Job or of Pilgrim’s Progress 
but of eighteenth-century dramatic comedy or, if one insists on 
a great progenitor, of Don Quixote or Tom Jones. The improba- 
bilities far from being faults, are the dramatic conventions that 
give the novel its life. Freed from the restraints of reality, Gold- 
smith can wittily design shifting patterns of disguise that 
express his keen insight into reality. 

For the dance itself is as important as its culmination in 
the recognition scene. In it three main movements predominate. 
All three play constantly on the fact that disguise or unreality 
can be just as real in its practical effects for good or evil as 
reality itself. To the Vicar starving in prison as a debtor it 
makes no real difference whether his money is really lost or 


* Op. cit., V, 81-83. Baker argues that Goldsmith “started in one direction, lost 
his way before he had gone far, and presently found himself . . . going in a direction 
entirely opposite.” The novel starts as an almost Voltairean “fable at the expense 
of sentimental optimism ” and “complacent trust in the supremacy of good” and 
shows the Vicar by his “overweeming optimism” bringing tragedy upon himself 
and his family. But having built up the tragic irony of the destruction of the 
Primroses, Goldsmith (Baker holds) was “too soft-hearted” to let them “ suffer 
all the consequences of their imprudence.” “The reversal of fortune, if strictly 
interpreted, reverses the moral, for it is not repentance and amendment that is the 
agency of their salvation, but mere coincidence.” Baker, it seems to me, interprets 
the “fable ” too “ strictly.” Is not the reversal in the conclusion part of the parable 
of unmasking? As such it need not be justified realistically. It is a logical part of 
a coherent pattern. 
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only (as is the case) apparently lost. His misery in either 
case is equally grievous. 

The first movement of the masque is that in which apparent 
good is “ unmasked ” as real evil. This movement ends in at 
least temporary tragedy. Examples are legion. The green 
spectacles prove worthless; Flamborough’s note is a forgery; 
Thornhill turns out to be not an honorable lover of Olivia or 
protector of Sophia but a seducer; the embassy to the Chicka- 
saw Indians is a trick; Arabella’s engagement to Thornhill js 
a device to secure her money; an honorable duel turns out to 
be a hoax (p. 201). Out of this unmasking only ill seems to 
come. Dr. Primrose loses his horses; Olivia is seduced; Sophia 
is almost carried off; George is nearly enslaved and almost 
executed; Arabella just avoids losing her fortune; Sir William 
is pained by the discovery that his nephew, who appeared so 
fond of justice (p. 209), is really a hypocrite. Similarly Jen- 
kinson and Thornhill see too late that the path of deceit leads 
to prison and disastrous unmasking. 

The second movement in the dance is that in which apparent 
evil is “ unmasked ” as real good in disguise. This movement 
leads toward happiness. Just as the heights of ambition, the 
Vicar tells us, which look so bright from below, bring grief and 
disappointment when actually reached, so the darkest objects 
“in the vale of misery,” which at first seem filled only with 
gloom, “ appear to brighten as we approach” (p. 103). Bur. 
chell, who had seemed the enemy of the Primroses, proves 
“in reality ” their best friend (pp. 201-202). Through being 
cheated, the Vicar gains the regard of Jenkinson who, though 
a seeming villain, greatly assists him in the end. Jenkinson’s 
cheating of the Vicar, on the other hand, and his imprisonment, 
both seemingly bad for him, turn out to be the agents of his 
reformation. The seeming misery of the prison gives the Vicar 
an opportunity to redeem the prisoners. The prisoners in tum 
are lucky to have been incarcerated where they can hear the 
Vicar. Mr. Arnold’s masquerading butler did Dr. Primrose 
a good turn in disguise when he asked him to the house, where 


he met Arabella and found his son. Arabella’s seemingly | 
=i 
a fatal marriage, and her supposed loss of fortune permits : 
E 
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calamitous discovery of Thornhill’s hypocrisy saves her from 
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George to “ convince my sweet girl of my sincerity ” (pp. 214- 
215). Both Sir William and the Vicar gain wisdom through 
having been deceived. 

The third movement in the kaleidiscopic pattern is a 
combination of the first two. The apparent good which is 
“ unmasked ” as evil is “ unmasked ” again and proves in the 
end to be good, though a different and better good than it 
had previously seemed. Two apparently tragic deceits make 
a fortunate truth. The best example is Olivia’s marriage. She 
is deceived into thinking it true and honorable, but temporarily 
it seems to be a sham marriage bringing with it disgrace and 
ruin. But Thornhill himself was deceived in his own deceit, 
since Jenkinson had substituted a real priest for the false one 
stipulated by Thornhill. Hence when a second time “ un- 
masked,” the marriage turns out to be true and Olivia an 
honest woman. The deceit of Jenkinson plus the deceit of 
Thornhill results in truth and good. Again in Jenkinson’s own 
life he attains truth by having been deceived by deceit. The 
cunning he thinks wisdom is foolishness in disguise; true wisdom 
lies in the straightforward dealing of which he had falsely 
given the appearance to his victims. The unmasking of his 
deceitful honesty as itself deceit leads him to honesty. There 
is similar movement in regard to Arabella’s fortune, since in 
deceiving Arabella, Thornhill was himself deceived, and this 
double deceit led to a good truth. Her fortune, which seemed 
disastrously to be his, turns out to be hers and returns to her 
accompanied by a sincere rather than false lover. In a lighter 
vein, the gipsy fortune teller’s prophecies, believed by Olivia 
and Sophia, are “ unmasked as absurd by the Vicar (p. 51) 
and yet are later realized exactly: after Olivia has married a 
Squire, Sophia does marry a Lord. 


IV 


Clearly no one interpretation can do justice to all facets of 
so rich a book as the Vicar of Wakefield. But if out of an 
analysis of the novel’s complex but strong thematic structure 
any one principal meaning emerges, it is that unhappiness 
springs from an imperfect perception of truth while happiness 
is born of a capacity to see the real truth that lies behind 
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appearance and disguise. Complete comprehension of absolute 
truth is never possible, but he who honestly and sincerely 
seeks to find the moral reality that is concealed behind worldly 
appearance will be happy in his own heart, however miserable 
he may appear in the eyes of others. 

Every man, Goldsmith seems to be saying, bases his actions 
on what he conceives to be true good. No one, whether rogue 
or virtuous man, purposely acts against his own interests as 
he sees them. Every man seeks true happiness. The good man, 
believing that true happiness lies in virtue, seeks it in virtuous 
deeds; the evil man, believing that true happiness can be 
attained through crime, seeks it in evil deeds. Each acts on 
the basis of the best knowledge that he has. Thus the misery 
that comes upon both good and evil men does not spring either 
from purposed opposition to known truth or inability to see 
any truth, for even the evil man is partly right: crime often 
does at least temporarily pay. But ultimate unhappiness for 
both virtuous and wicked arises out of the fact that their 
insights into truth are partial and need correction by more ot 
better truth. As the Vicar says, “the vice [of those who em- 
brace error] does not lie in assenting to the proofs they see, 
but in being blind to the many that offer; so that, though our 
erroneous opinions be involuntary when formed, yet, as we 
have been wilfully corrupt or very negligent in forming them, 
we deserve punishment for our vice or contempt for our folly” 


(p. 36). Unhappiness and disaster thus descend on virtuous | 
men and rogues for the same reason; in both cases evil for” 
themselves and others results from their being deceived, from” 


their taking appearance for reality. 
Yet though both virtuous and criminal are brought to misery 


by lack of insight into the whole or true truth and though” 
on the surface their predicaments seem the same, this seeming” 
similarity of predicament, while true in one sense, is not the) 
whole truth. For whether in prosperity or in misery “i 


villains of the novel are, according to the Vicar who here seems 


to speak for Goldsmith, unhappy in their hearts. The virtuous) = 


people, however, no matter how miserable they seem, may find) 


solace in their rectitude of intention. This is the substance,” 
for instance, of the Vicar’s advice to fallen Olivia, advice which! 
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diametrically opposes the romantic thesis of the lyric that holds 
that when “ when lovely woman stoops to folly ” her only course 
is to die. The outward world of action is in one sense the world 
of appearance only; the inner world of moral intention is the 
truer one. Worldly cunning is often foolishness; worldly blind- 
ness is often true sight. “ Simplicity ” is deeper wisdom than 
ostensible sagacity. Man’s task in life and his difficulty is to 
find the truest, deepest truth. But how can we discover it? 

The road to truth lies through error. Being deceived, ihe 
cause of misery, is the way to happiness. Suffering can turn our 
blindness to a sight that pierces through apparent good and 
apparent evil to the moral and ethical realities behind. We 
must learn that intended good may turn to evil and that 
intended evil may turn to good; that unreal evil can cause 
real evil and that real evil can cause unreal evil. Out of the 
painful stripping from reality of its various layers of disguise 
comes deeper wisdom and broader truth. Disguise, indeed, 
though often tragic in its consequences, stimulates sight; false- 
hood results in a broader and deeper perception of truth than 
would have been possible without it.* Though men must keenly 
suffer for their blindness and mistakes (because of her foolish 
elopement Olivia must live with Thornhill for the rest of her 
life) and though evil is not always punished (‘Thornhill’s punish- 
ment is incommensurate with his villainy) , the progression in 
the novel from blindness to sight indicates that the whole com- 
plex, masque-like process of experience is essentially good. 
The intricate patterns of disguise that make up life are parts 
of an over-all good design. 


‘This theme is amusingly reiterated by one of the last incidents of the book. 
As a joke Sir William “ deceives” Sophia by proposing that she marry Jenkinson. 
Her real consternation at his pretended scheme reveals her true feelings. Thereupon 
he “ undeceives” her and takes her for himself (page 221). Note that this same 
theme of finding reality through unreality is basic to two other works by Goldsmith. 
In The Citizen of the World Goldsmith, while really remaining himself, puts on the 
disguise of a Chinese visitor in order to pierce through the conventions, illogicalities, 
and false values of English life to the truth beneath. In She Stoops to Conquer, 
which is very close in mood to the Vicar, the humorous plot depends on Marlow’s 
mistaking the Hardcastle house for an inn. Miss Hardcastle can gain Marlow’s true 
love only by disguising herself as a barmaid. The good that cannot be reached 
directly evolves out of the “ mistakes of a night.” 
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V 


But, when all is said and done, does the Vicar of Wakefield 
really “ mean ” anything so explicit as the analysis above would 
indicate? Are not those critics right who have compared it to 
“The Deserted Village” because of the charm of its idyllic 
painting of rural life in the lovely English countryside? Does 
not the power of the novel lie in large part in the warm-hearted, 
slightly sentimental picture of the half-ridiculous but wholly 
lovable Vicar himself, a fit companion for Fielding’s Parson 
Adams? Is not Henry James right when he says that the merit 
of the novel lies in its “ amenity ” of tone? * Is it not a distor. 
tion of the book to see it as a witty and adroit intellectual 
playing with patterns of disguise? Must we read irony into 
a fairy-story? 

To a large extent such objections are valid. The Vicar is 
delightful largely for its pleasant, genial, optimistic, humorous 
mood that never lets one quite believe in the stark tragedy of 
many of its parts. Dr. Primrose himself is one of the most 
heart-warming characters in English fiction. Yet underneath 
and sinewing the idyllic lies the ironic; under the sentimental 
lies the witty; the seeming serious is comic, and the seeming 
comic is serious. It is in the contrapuntal balancing of an 
essentially intellectual framework with emotional description 
and characterization that the novel’s inner strength lies. The 
two aspects of the book powerfully re-enforce each other. And 
indeed much of the strong unity and coherence of the Vicar 
inheres in the fact that skillful and ironic manipulation of ideas 
is disguised under the pleasant appearance of a rustic masque 
or country idyll. Here also is a pattern of disguise. 


Wheaton College 
Norton, Mass. 


* Introduction to Vicar of Wakefield, Century Classics edition (New York, 1900), 
pp. xiii and xvii-xx. 
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THE INFERNOS OF LUCRETIUS AND OF 
KEATS'S LA BELLE DAME SANS MERCI 


BY FRANCIS LEE UTLEY 


Commentary on the sources of Keats’s La Belle Dame Sans 
Merci has been almost as extensive as though, instead of being 
one of the few successful literary ballads in English, it had been 
a Child Ballad. If modern scholars are right, the poem is a 
veritable quintessence of Keats’s reading. Despite its direct- 
ness, intensity of feeling, and powerful simplicity of appearance, 
we are told that its genesis or genre includes medieval literature 
—Alain Chartier or his Chaucerian translator, Dante’s Inferno, 
Palmerin of England; folk ballads—Kemp Owyne, Thomas 
Rymer, Tam Lin; renaissance literature —Spenser’s Faerie 
Queene, Robert Burton, William Browne of Tavistock, Shake- 
speare’s Pericles, Milton’s “When the Assault was Intended 
for the City”; the pre-romantics— Chatterton, Wieland’s 
Oberon, Cowper’s Anti-Thelyphthora; the older generation of 
romantics—Wordsworth’s Peter Bell, Tintern Abbey and “ Her 
eyes were wild,” Coleridge’s Kubla Khan, Love, and Ancient 
Mariner; and Keats’s contemporaries—Reynolds’s Peter Bell, 
the Amena hoaxing letters sent to Tom Keats, Hunt’s Story 
of Rimini, Mary Tighe’s Psyche, F. M. Dovaston’s Elfin Bride, 
and John Polidori’s The Vampyre. Since Keats, like most 
serious and growing poets, borrows also from himself, we must 
also reckon with associations from “ Bright Star,” The Eve of 
St. Agnes, The Eve of St. Mark, Paolo and Francesca, En- 
dymion, the Lines (to Fanny?) beginning “ What can I do to 
drive away,” the Song of Four Fairies, To My Brother George, 
and “ Ah! ken ye what I met the day.” ' Of all these authors 


* The recent commentators include Amy Lowell, Johns Keats (Boston, 1925), II, 
219-229; John Middleton Murry, Keats and Shakespeare (Oxford University Press, 
1925), pp. 124-125; E. V. Weller, Keats and Mary Tighe (New York, 1928) [not 
examined|; Mario Praz, The Romantic Agony (Oxford University Press, 1951 
[1988]), p. 274; John L. Lowes, TLS, May 3, 1934, p. $22; Douglas Bush, “ Notes 
on Keats’s Reading,” PMLA, 50 (1935), 802; Claude L. Finney, The Evolution of 
Keats’s Poetry (Harvard University Press, 1936), II, 593-599; Mary R. Thayer, 
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the influence of four is dominant: Spenser, Dante, Wieland, and 
Coleridge. Surely Pettet is right: “The more we examine Iq 
Belle Dame the more it reveals a mystery and paradox of poetic 
creation. ... It is singularly flawless, unified, and entire—the 
kind of work we are inclined to speak of as ‘ pure’ poetry. Yet, 
with all these qualities, it is highly derivative and synthetic.”: 

The revisions in the text have had nothing like this kind of 
study. Though referred to in passing by many commentators, 
they deserve more extended discussion, since they present a 
problem unusual among real poetic craftsmen and unusual in 
Keats himself—a poet who seems to have allowed his fine first 
draft to be badly mangled by his friends and editors. Perhaps 
we shall be forgiven then both for some further attention to 
source material and for a consideration of the differences be- 
tween the first draft of La Belle Dame and its transformation 
in the Indicator.’ These concerns have some connection, and 


MIN, 60 (1945) , 270-272; Werner W. Beyer, Keats and the Daemon King (Oxford 
University Press, 1947), pp. 176, 243-250, 292-293; Edwin R. Clapp, “ La Belle 
Dame as Vampire,” PhilQ, 27 (1948), 89-92; Earl R. Wasserman, The Finer Tone: 
Keats’ Major Poems (Johns Hopkins Press, 1953), pp. 63-83; Robert Gittings, 
John Keats: The Living Year (Harvard University Press, 1954), pp. 113-123, 2l7- 
218; Kenneth Muir, “ Editorial Commentary,” Essays in Criticism, 4 (1954), 428-485; 
Robert Gittings, The Mask of Keats (Harvard University Press, 1956), pp. 30-82; 
E. C. Pettet, On the Poetry of Keats (Cambridge University Press, 1957), pp. 2% 
38, 213-230. Professor Wasserman reminds me that he has considered Dovaston 
merely as an analogue, not as a source, and this is perhaps true of some of the 
other suggestions. 

* Page 37. 

*To save words I have used the phrase “first draft,” since the version in the 
February—May 1819 letter (see note 11) is the earliest we know. Some of the 
poems in that letter, such as the extempore “ when they were come unto the Faery’ 
Court,” seem to have been composed directly upon the letter-page, and the many 
revisions written into the letter draft of La Belle Dame suggest it is at least very 
close to the moment of composition. Of course other drafts may have preceded it, 
and there must have been a copy or a former draft to transmit the text to the 
Indicator. The poem appears in the two Woodhouse transcripts and also in Garrod’ 
T° transcript. First draft means, then, “earliest autograph known, containing 
revisions in the poet’s hand and very close to the original draft, if not identical with 
it.” We cannot determine how many of the Indicator revisions were made or wett 
“ allowed ” by Keats; he may have been at the mercy of editors who assumed great 
liberties with the manuscripts of their contributors. H. W. Garrod (The Poetical 
Works of John Keats [Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1939], pp. xlix-l, 441) believes that 
the Indicator version owes something to its author and therefore has some textual 
authority, though he vastly prefers the “first draft” version. This slight im 
precision, a kind of critical shorthand, may perhaps be forgiven me if it is remem 
bered that I have no intention in this paper of establishing the textual authenticity 
of either the letter or the Indicator versions, but that I am merely concerned with 
which version is better poetry. 
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they will both, I hope, help with the understanding of a re- 
markable poem. 


First for the sources. In the main I want to concentrate on 
the origin of one line, the famous “ And no birds sing.” Of late 
F. W. Bateson has charged that the common derivation of this 
line from William Browne’s “ Let no bird sing!” is obsession 
with the “ coincidence-source,” and so much wasted labor, for 
“the image is a mere commonplace, which Keats has made his 
own by revivifying it through the new and appropriate context 
in which he has inserted it.” * Admittedly Browne’s line tells us 
very little about Keats, except perhaps that he knew the minor 
Elizabethans as well as the major ones. Keats’s use of Browne, 
despite the remarkable coincidence in words and meter, is by 
no means established. If it were, it would be a considerable 
debt, for the placing of these words at the end of the first 
stanza generated that powerful three-stress spondaic effect 
which gives the ballad its unique melodic magic and makes it 
so different from the folk-ballad.° 

Nobody has, however, looked very deeply into the question 
of why no birds sing. One answer may be found if we follow a 
valuable lead given us some years ago by John Wagenblass, 
who demonstrated quite convincingly that Keats knew Lucre- 
tius, possibly not from the Latin but from a translation made 
in 1700 by Thomas Creech. The kinship of Keats and Lu- 
cretius should not be minimized. They share a deep sympathy 
with the joys of sense and with the melancholy which accom- 
panies such joy, a love for science and a love for the gods, 
however remote, which science denies,’ an intensity of feeling 
which does not vanish under classical restraint. Wagenblass 


*“The Discrimination of Literary Sources: Mr. Stallman’s Muddles,” College 
English, 17 (1955), 181-135. We will leave it to Mr. Stallman to point out Mr. 
Bateson’s “ muddles.” 

*Pettet (p. 30) has attempted to derive the rhythm from Keats’s Scottish poem, 
“Ah! ken ye.” 

°“ Keats and Lucretius,” MLR, 32 (1937), 537-552. 

"Byron was likewise attracted by the gods in Lucretius—see Ethel C. Mayne, 
Byron (New York, 1924), p. 173. Any disciple of the modern religion manqué 
derived from the Cambridge ritualists would accept the atomist Lucretius as one 
of their number, I presume. His poetry saved him from positivism, as we can see 
by reading such a passage as that on Venus (iv. 1058-1232). For though he meant 
to deny the gods by making them remote, he is as ambivalent as Chaucer denying 
human love in the Troilus episode or Yeats abandoning it to youth in Sailing to 
Byzantium. 
















































sees something of this, and many places where Keats has dipped The e 
into the Lucretius translation, but he has not noted the strik- destro 
ing one I have in mind. This is a lengthy passage on Avernus, 
which begins: 
Nunc age, Averna tibi quae sint loca cumque lacusque 
expediam, quali natura praedita constent. 
principio quod Averna vocantur nomine, id ab re — 
inpositumst, quia sunt avibus contraria cunctis, é 
: e regione ea quod loca cum venere volantes, ae 
remigi oblitae pennarum vela remittunt assign. 
praecipitesque cadunt molli cervice profusae is just 
in terram, si forte ita fert natura locorum, of che 
praecipitesque cadunt molli cervice profusae fon ee 
in terram, si forte ita fert natura locorum, P 
aut in aquam, si forte lacus substratus Avernist. The 
is locus est Cumas aput, acri sulpure montes way I 
oppleti calidis ubi fumant fontibus aucti.® birds s 
In Creech this becomes himsel 
Lines 
Next of Averni sing, and whence the Name, 
And whence the Rage, and hurtful Nature came. 
So call’d because the Birds that cut the Sky, 
If o’re those Places they do chance to fly, The | 
By noxious streams oppresst, fall down, and dye: we 
Death meets them in the Air, and strikes them dead: rambli 
They fall with hanging Wing, and bended head; Remer 
And strike the pois’nous Lake, or deadly Field: ber 18 
Such Vapors boyling Springs near Cuma yield. La Be 
Creech continues with Minerva’s temple in Athens, which crow | C™™« 
and raven avoid because of the noxious vapors, and with Syrian | */pho, 
averni (dopvos—“ without birds”) which kill a horse who | (London 
ventures too near them. a 
ari 
Yet these effects agree with Nature’s Laws, text, Mo 
And strickt observers, may discern the Cause: (London 
. Fanny B 
Lest you should fancy these the Gates of Hell, to =e 
That there the Smutty Gods, and Manes dwell; Sasiee 
And thro these places draw the wandering Souls, Press, 1 
As Deer such Serpents from their lurking holes: | narrowed 
But that’s absurd, irrational, and vain, » Il, 599, | 
Come, understand the Cause, for Ile explain. Lines in 
- Dame, v 
8H. A. J. Munro, ed., 7. Lucreti Cari De Rerum Natura Libri Sez, 4th edition | —. 
(Cambridge, 1886), p. 277. Munro's notes to the passage (vi. 788-837) , II, 378-80, ‘ rotons Sg 
give valuable further information on the many Averni. --r 
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The explanation is atomistic—noxious seeds lurk in earth to 
destroy both man and beast: 


And These, as Birds cut thro the liquid way, 
Seize them, and then some parts of life decay; 
Thus they amaz’d on the Averni fall, 

And there the poysons work, and ruine all.® 


An excellent naturalistic discussion, which generalizes the phe- 
nomenon by showing it is not unique to any Avernus, and 
assigns it to earthbound rather than to supernatural causes. It 
is just the thing to appear worthy of note to a young student 
of chemistry and medicine destined to renounce these sciences 
for poetry. 

The parallel, of course, is not in words but in idea. It in no 
way invalidates Bateson’s béte noire, the Elizabethan “ Let no 
birds sing!”’, or the more interesting borrowing by Keats from 
himself which Finney proposed from the poem usually called 
Lines To Fanny: 


There bad flowers have no scent, birds no sweet song, 
And great unerring Nature once seems wrong.’° 


The latter suggestion offers some difficulties in date, since the 
rambling Lines which begin “ What can I do to drive away/ 
Remembrance from my eyes? ” appear first in a letter of Octo- 
ber 1819, some months after the April letter which contains 
La Belle Dame.** No matter, the two poems have much in 
common, though one of them is immortal and the other a mere 


*([Thomas Creech], Titus Lucretius Carus His Six Books of Epicurean Philosophy 
(London, 1683), pp. 207-210. 

Garrod, Poetical Works of John Keats, p. 504. 

™ Garrod places the Lines in October, 1819, resting on the sole authority for the 
text, Monckton Milnes. See Lord Houghton, The Life and Letters of John Keats 
(London: Dent, 1938), p. 189. Milnes implies that the poem was addressed to 
Fanny Brawne. La Belle Dame appears first in the April portion of the long letter 
to George and Georgiana Keats composed from February 14 to May 3, 1819; see 
Maurice Buxton Forman, The Letters of John Keats, 2nd edition (Oxford University 
Press, 1935), pp. 329-321. It is dated “ Wednesday Evening,” which may be 
narrowed down by a study of the calendar to April 21 or 28 (Finney, Evolution, 
II, 599, says April 28). Amy Lowell (II, 375-376) accepts Milnes’ dating of the 
Lines in October, but Finney argues strongly for an April date before La Belle 
Dame, which he believes better fitting to Keats’s mood in the poem and more 
appropriate to the residence of the poet next door to Fanny Brawne. Gittings, 
Mask, pp. 69-78, is for October because of the use of Chaucer’s Troilus. I incline 
towards the later date to avoid too much crowding of the April month, already 
on firm evidence a very prolific one. 
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extempore, too close to the passionate event of love. Though 
it seems more likely that the Lines came after the ballad, there 
is much to be gained by a juxtaposition of the two. The Lines 
plainly identify birds with the poet: 


My muse had wings, .. . 

Divine, I say!—What sea-bird o’er the sea 

Is a philosopher the while he goes 

Winging alone where the great water throes? 
How shall I do 
To get anew 

Those moulted feathers, and so mount once more 
Above, above 
The reach of fluttering Love... . 


Wine is no escape from this desert prison. How shall I learn 


To banish thoughts of that most hateful land, 
Dungeoner of my friends, that wicked strand 
Where they were wreck’d and live a wrecked life 
That monstrous region. .. . 


where birds have no sweet song. The exact locality of the 
dungeon land is obscure, though Keats provides many more 
details. Robert Gittings thinks it is Kentucky, where George 
Keats was having business troubles."* We may cautiously 
identify it as a melancholy wilderness where poetry does not 
thrive. Its meaning for us is to recall the starved lips of the pale 
kings and princes who have formerly been ruined and im- 
prisoned in the dungeons of the merciless La Belle Dame. Sur- 
prisingly enough this time it is the lady of the poem who 
releases the poet from “ the shadows of this hell,” for 
with the new dawning light 
Steps forth my lady bright! 


In the end he dismisses her for the dream, but the general 
resolution of the poem seems a happy one, at least when we 
contrast it to La Belle Dame. In our sympathy with the poet, 
if we are allowed attention to biography (and such an inferior 
poem forces it upon us) , we are pleased that the merciless lady 
might appear to relent, as Fanny Brawne did, a few months 


** For a similar equation in Ode to A Nightingale see Pettet, p. 259. 
18 Mask, p. 738. 
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later. But the inferno of the ballad is infinitely more convincing 
as art. 

Keats likewise uses the birdless image in another hasty poem 
found in the long letter to George and Georgiana Keats written 
from February to May 1819, a few pages before the first draft 
of La Belle Dame. This trivial “ extempore,” “ when they 
were come unto the Faery’s Court,” offers us no such illumina- 
tion as the Lines. Yet it is noteworthy that Keats’s visitors to 
the Faery’s Court traversed woods 


so lone and wild, 
Where even the Robin feels himself exil’d 
And where the very brooks as if afraid 
Hurry along to some less magic shade. 


For one so obsessed with the devastating effect of the absence 
of bird-song, poetic stimulant of so many English poets, Keats 
curiously has very little description of such song outside of the 
Ode to the Nightingale.’ Pettet believes that the songless 
desert of the Knight-at-arms in La Belle Dame is a reflex from 
the Cymocles-Phaedria episode in the Faerie Queene (II, vi) ,** 
often suggested as a parallel for the story of La Belle Dame: 
“No bird but did her shrill notes sweetely sing.” Oddly enough 
no one seems to have suggested an even more striking verbal 
parallel, which combines solitude, the withered vegetation of 
the dying of the year, love and death. This is Shakespeare’s 
Sonnet 73: 


That time of yeeare thou maist in me behold, 
When yellow leaues, or none, or few doe hange 
Vpon those boughes which shake against the could, 
Bare rn’wd quiers, where late the sweet birds sang.”” 


Keats would probably have known the crucial line as “ Bare 
ruin’d choirs,” but we needn’t enter the controversies over that 
emendation. If Keats like so many read those choirs as the 
desolated monasteries of Elizabethan England, it might have 


** Buxton Forman, Letters, p. 321; Garrod, p. 562. 

** Pettet, pp. 74, 264. 

*° Page 35. 

“Hyder E. Rollins, A New Variorum Edition of Shakespeare: The Sonnets 
(Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1944), I, 189-191. 
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reinforced the medievalism of his poem. Such an oblique use 
of Shakespeare, in any event, is the common practice of Keats." 

Apart from its value to the probing of poetic genesis and even 
of the much maligned intention of the poet, source study when 
properly handled has its affective values. It is perfectly rele- 
vant to cite such parallels as these from Lucretius and Shake- 
speare if only because they are part of the normal associations 

of any trained reader and hence, whether consciously recalled 

. or not, have something to do with the ballad’s powerful effect 
on us. Of course the ballad may have that effect autonomously 
before we make such connections, but a criticism which denies 
the value of such associations is primitivistic and naive. The 
Lucretius passage on Avernus suggests three further departures 
which may help to deepen our understanding of the poem: its 
folkloristic roots, its evocation of Hell, and its evidence for the 
best version of Keats’s text. 

As for the folklore, we may follow like Pettet the current 
fashion and agree that the basic narrative of La Belle Dame is 
“an archetypal one.” '® Not merely does it appear in Thomas 
Rymer and several other sources mentioned above, but it is 
the perennial folktale of the immortal mistress who entices men 
and then destroys them. It appears all over the world—Ireland, 
India, Japan, Korea, the Pacific Islands, the West Indies, the 
North American Indians, Africa.2® With Thomas Rymer the 
ballad also shares the motif of the tabu which surrounds the 
eating of food in the otherworld, a tabu we all remember from 
the story of Proserpine and the pomegranate seeds.” Ritualists 
will be happy to find it safely attested in the Ugaritic texts from 
Canaan, in that archetypal wonderland the Near East.** Keats 
also recalls the parallel tabu, the fatality of kissing an other 
worldly creature.** But even more striking than these three 


18 See Pettet, p. 9, for similar examples. 

1® Page 32. He and Wasserman (pp. 68-70) are among the few to attend to this 
important point, which explains why the ballad, though abundantly literary, has 
some of the conviction of a true folk ballad. 

2° Motif G264 (La Belle Dame Sans Merci) in Stith Thompson, Motif-Indez of 
Folk-Literature, 2nd edition (Indiana University Press, 1955 ff.), III, 300; see als 
III, 57 (F302. 3.4 Fairies entice men and then harm them). 

21 Motif C211; Thompson, I, 505. 

2 Theodor Gaster, Thespis, Ritual, Myth and Drama in the Ancient Near East 
(New York: Henry Schuman, 1950), p. 191. 


23 Compare Thompson, I, 501; IT, 85, 420; III, 157 (C122, Tabu: kissing fairies 
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folk motifs is the traditional background of the hellish deserts 
and unholy places where “ No birds sing.”” As we have learned 
from Lucretius, there were many Averni. “ Der lacus Avernus 
oder Avernt war ein tiefer, von steilen, schwefelbedeckten 
Lavafelsen und diisteren Cypressenwildern eingeschlossener See 
von klarem, blau schimmernden Wasser bei Cuma.” ** Oriental 
lore knew of poisonous vapors above the site of Sodom.» That 
master of the ritual archetype, Sir James George Frazer, has 
much to say about the worship of mephitic vapors (carbon 
monoxide and hydrogen sulfide), naturally produced, and of 
their association with Hell; and he significantly notes that 
Virgil, whose relationship to Lucretius was close, altered tradi- 
tion and placed the Golden Bough of Nemi near Lake Avernus 
where Aeneas descended to the infernal world.** In Neumark 
(Brandenburg) a legend of the Knights Templar speaks of the 
pear-bearing Drachenbaum, where “ Keine Singvégel und Eich- 
kitzchen, sondern des Teufels Gelichter, wilde Katzen, Eulen 
und Fledermause sollten um die hohen, meist hohlen Baume 
ihr Wesen treiben.” ** During the New Orleans yellow fever 
epidemic of 1853 birds did not fly across the sky.”* In C. Day 
Lewis’s An Italian Visit Dick the poet, arguing on the state 
of the world with Harry the Communist and Tom the Common 
Man, recalls Lucretius and Virgil in his search for an image of 
atomic anxiety: 
vaporously writhes a spectacular 

Region of mounting disquiet, dark meaning, where lie concealed 

A lake that shoots down birds with a whiff of the underworld; 

Proserpine’s trapdoor; a gorge rumbling in tones oracular; 

A forest of shadows juddering athwart the golden bough.*® 


Finally we may observe that birds are said to know enough 
to keep away from airplane beacons! *° In case anyone is suspi- 


D735, Disenchantment by kissing; E217, Fatal kiss from the dead; F302. 3.4.1.1 
Fairy kiss fatal) . 

**R. Peter, “ Avernus,” W. H. Roscher’s Ausfiihrliches Lexikon der Griechischen 
und Rémischen Mythologie (Leipzig, 1884-1938) , I, 739-741. 

** Robert J. Menner, ed., The Poetical Dialogues of Solomon and Saturn (New 
York: Modern Language Association, 1941), p. 125. 

*° The Golden Bough (New York, 1935), V, 203-206; XI, 285. 

"Oskar Dihnhardt, Natursagen (Leipzig und Berlin, 1907-12), I, 211. 

**Robert Penn Warren, Band of Angels (New York: Random House, 1955), 
p. 114. 

* Collected Poems (London: Jonathan Cape, 1954), p. 315. 

* The New Yorker, March 31, 1956, p. 25. 










cious of my purpose in citing these parallels, I should assure 
them that I have no intention to assign any of them as a 
“source ” to Keats—especially the last-mentioned. What | 
intend is merely to show that Keats was strategically very right 
from the point of view of folk tradition when he allowed the 
Lucretian passage to well up out of his old reading, and to 
merge with other echoes from Browne and Shakespeare and 
Spenser. 

. For Keats is enough of a modern poet to have to take his 
4 mythic faith from books. When he wants a Hell he is safest 
with the infernos of the scientific Lucretius and the scholastic 
Dante. Excellent work has been done to show that he made 
use of Canto V of Dante’s Inferno—a fairly obvious point in 
the main, since the George and Georgiana letter which contains 
La Belle Dame refers specifically to this canto and copies the 
Paolo and Francesca sonnet derived from it. The sonnet ends 
in a fashion known well enough to students of La Belle Dame: 


Pale were the sweet lips I saw 
Pale were the lips I kiss’d and fair the form 
I floated with about that melancholy storm.*! 


In one of the most stimulating discussions of Keats in recent 
times (whether one agrees wholly with it or not) , Earl Wasser- 
man reads La Belle Dame as a mythic treatment of Keats’ 
theory of the “ pleasure thermometer,” the metaphysical ladder 
of nature, song, and love—as a narrative counterpart to the 
lyric development of the same theme in Ode on a Grecian Urn. 
Wasserman, like Pettet, senses something of the folk inspiration 
of the ballad, and his analysis of the poem as a whole is hev- 
ristic. But the hypothesis of the thermometer, which fits the 
Ode and others of Keats’s major poems very well, is not 9 
convincingly applied to La Belle Dame. This is partly because 
the ballad is so self-sufficient in its medieval and universal hor 
ror, its junction of love and death, and partly because the end 
of Wasserman’s ladder is heaven, while the Knight-at-Arms 
clearly in Hell. Wasserman tries to evade the inconsistency by 
saying at the end of his treatment “In his discovery that ar! 
prefigures an attainable heaven where beauty will be truth, 





31 Buxton Forman, Letters, p. 326. The point is made by Murray, Praz, Lowes 
Gittings (Mask), Muir, and Pettet. 
8° The Finer Tone, p. 30. 
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Keats spoke to man an Everlasting Yea; ‘ La Belle Dame Sans 
Merci ’ is his Center of Indifference.” ** Carlyle is a strange hole 
to start to when discussing Keats; though he too might have 
agreed with us from his own tormented vantage point that the 
poem is about hell and not about limbo. The Trimmers have 
been left behind in the last Circle. And Keats, like Dante, 
reinforced his medieval Hell with classical reminiscence. 

Our last concern will be to show in detail why the first draft 
of La Belle Dame Sans Merci, found in the April section of the 
1819 letter to George and Georgiana, is the proper one to read. 
This preference is shared by Garrod in his 1939 edition and by 
such authorities as Colvin, Amy Lowell, and Finney.** But 
Buxton Forman, in spite of his intimate knowledge of Keats’s 
letters, fell into the common error of favoring the first printed 
text found in the Indicator of 1820, and used it as his basic text 
though with copious notes from the first draft.** And Beyer 
found the Indicator version more convenient in making his ties 
with Wieland’s Oberon.** With the weight of sensitive taste on 
our side we need to make no demonstration of which text to 
prefer; our purpose is merely to show critically why the first 
draft is so much better and why so many do prefer it. 

One afterthought of Keats’s which none will deplore in his 
shift of the title “ A Ballad ” to “ La Belle Dame Sans Merci,” 
thereby bringing it into connection with the song sung by 
Porphyro in The Eve of St. Agnes (line 292). A poet’s title is 
often an afterthought, and this was an inspired one. But most 
of the “ corrections ” in the Indicator, whoever was responsible 
for them, are destructive to the poem’s demonic magic. In the 
first line the editorial hand changes “ Knight at arms” to 
“wretched wight ”; and the change is carried over to the fifth 
line with its ballad-like repetition. The further change of “ has 


8 Page 83. 

** Sydney Colvin, John Keats (New York, 1917), pp. 350-352, 468-470 (he 
believes the reviser was Hunt, but Garrod opposes him in his note to the text, 
p. 441); Lowell, pp. 228; Finney, II, 599. Wasserman also uses the 1819 text as 
the basis for his demonstration. 

The Poetical Works of John Keats (Oxford University Press, 1924), p. 354. 
Our quotations from the first draft are taken from his edition of the Letters, pp. 
829-331. Garrod (p. 1) agrees with Colvin that it is “a perversion in textual 
criticism to perpetuate the worse version merely because it happens to be the one 
printed in Keats’s lifetime.””’ He does not find it “in the Ten Commandments of 
criticism that we should always print a poet’s second version.” 

*° Keats and the Daemon King, p. 244. 
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withered ” to “is wither’d ” is trifling, and may be mere busy 
purism. But one apparently small point, two slight alterations 
in punctuation, seem of great interest. In the first draft Stanza 
I reads as follows: 


O what can ail thee Knight at arms 
Alone and palely loitering? 

The sedge has withered from the Lake 
And no birds sing! 


The usual interpretation is that the first three stanzas ar 
spoken by the poet and the last nine by the Knight.*’ Keats 
has left out all quotation marks in the first draft, and even in 
the Indicator version we find them only for interior quotation, 
the remarks of the lady and those of the pale kings and warrior 
she has enslaved. The omission was no doubt the usual poet's 
haste and desire not to be trammelled by punctuation, but it 
of course enhances the effect for those who know the form in 
which medieval romance and oral ballad get written down. It 
also adds to the ambiguity, and allows us to suggest that the 
second pair of lines in each of the first two quatrains may be 
a melancholy answer by the pale Knight, whose vision is more 
bleak than Nature itself. But the Indicator version defeats 
such an interpretation by putting a semicolon in place of the 
question mark and a period in place of the exclamation point 
of stanza I. This makes it read as though the first dialogist or 
the poet, who may or may not be the same, though the medieval 
chanson d’aventure type of which the poem is an imitation 
would equate them, is interfering with the answer to the initial 
question. In stanza II both versions have a question mark, 
which reinforces our view. Like most editors this reviser did 


not have the courage to follow out his tidying impulse, what-} 


ever may have been its basis. We must read it the same way, | 
think, as the first stanza—once more the Knight with his 
blasted vision answers obliquely, extending his pathos to nature: 


The Squirrel’s granary is full 
And the harvest’s done. 


The I of the poem is plainly speaking in the third stanza, and 


87 See, for instance, Wasserman, pp. 83, 66-67, 78-79. The reviser may in the 
punctuation have been attempting to modify what he thought to be excessive) 
emotion on the part of the poet. 
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the Knight speaks the rest. Surely the poem is more dramatic, 
more divisive of “I” and the melancholy Knight, if we have 
three exchanges between the two speakers rather than merely 
one. And on this interpretation it better recalls the dialogue 
quality of the ballad, which at times, as in Lord Randall and 
Edward, can be offered completely without third person nar- 
ration.** 

The first draft shows that Keats is not without sufficient 
self-criticism at the very beginning of composition. The word 
“death” is on his mind, and he brings it in twice and twice 
cancels it in stanza III, substituting for it the “lilly on thy 
brow ” and the “ fading rose.” These ancient natural symbols, 
which Wasserman (p. 67) saves from triteness, add to the 
suspense by suppressing the broad identification of the Knight 
with death, and sharpen the poem towards concreteness. Yet 
the genetic evidence is revealing; the place where no birds sing 
is clearly the realm of death, inferno or Avernus. Keats’s other 
revisions in the third stanza of the first draft, the change of the 
plural cheeks to cheek and of “withereth too” to “Fast 
withereth too ” are all in the interest of melody and the rein- 
forcement of the striking rhythm. From here on the editor has 
continued to tidy up the punctuation, turning Keats’s dashes 
at the end of each stanza into periods. Propriety is satisfied, 
and we will agree that the dashes are probably the mark of 
haste and the refusal of the poet to slow himself down by 
attending to the conventions. Yet he had punctuated before 
this, and the dashes serve to draw out for the eye the strange 
meter of the last lines of each quatrain, and to make continuous 
the Knight’s now impetuous flow of narrative. 

In stanza IV the correction of the first draft from “ lds ” 
to “ Meads ” is a just one—wild would have been too much of 
a jingle with the stanza’s rhyme-words child and wild. More 
important for the larger problems of form, there is no reason yet 
to allow the anti-human desert to appear in the poem. The 
enticing witch wisely chooses what Chaucer would have called 


_ an embroidered mead for her seduction of the Knight. 


Since stanzas V, VI, and VII represent the hierarchy of 


** Wasserman (p. 83) is anxious to equate poet and knight. Whatever the 
psychological identity may be, Keats is certainly wise in dramatically dividing 
the two. 
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Wasserman’s “ pleasure thermometer,” nature, song, and love, 
the transposition of stanzas V and VI in the Indicator version 
is interesting. In the first draft we have (V) garland and fra- 
grant Zone (nature), (VI) faery’s song (song) and (VII) 
“ And sure in language strange she said / I love thee true” 
(love). By transposing song and nature the hierarchy is inter- 
rupted. But if the 1819 reading does support Wasserman’s 
theory we must assume that Keats was most severely jolted 
by the corrections of his reviser, which Colvin believes he 
reluctantly accepted by signing the poem “ Caviare.”* In 
these three stanzas the only major change in the Indicator apart 
from the reversal of stanzas is the conversion of “ sidelong 
would she bend ” in stanza VI to “ sideways would she lean.” 
It appears an unwarranted suppression of a good Keatsian 
medievalism. In stanza VII Keats made one important altera- 
tion; in the first draft he altered “ honey wild and honey dew” 
to “honey wild, and manna dew,” which avoids meaningless 
repetition, and suggests a supernatural, biblical aura. Accord- 
ing to Finney *° he had found the words “honey dew” in 
Spenser and in Coleridge. If so, he made them his own by 
dropping the slavish imitation and creating a new metaphor, 
a dew of manna falling apparently from above—but false 
manna, since it was really not from heaven but created for the 
occasion by one of hell’s creatures for the Knight’s destruction. 
We have seen how the folk call the eating of otherworld food 
tabu. 

In stanza VIII the Indicator revisions are as destructive as 
the infernal strategies of La Belle Dame. The first draft reads: 


She took me to her elfin grot 


. and sighed full sore, 
And there she wept sash thas che-siaed beh well 
And there I shut her wild wild eyes 


With Kisses four. 


In the Indicator this becomes: 


She took me to her elfin grot, 

And there she gaz’d and sighed deep, 
And there I shut her wild sad eyes— 

So kiss’d to sleep. 


8° John Keats, p. 469. 
4° Evolution, II, 598. 
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The original cancellations are essential, of course, for meter 
and to remove a repetition which has no increment. But the 
changes in the printed version destroy poetry. The elfin grot 
which is the otherworld remains, but the power of the second 
line is lost. A reviser might have felt the sighing after weeping 
to have been an anticlimax—to the present reader it seems an 
excellent revelation of the artificial nature of the tears, a mock 
virginity belied in the very next lines by the justly Italianate 
repetition of the “wild eyes,” a phrase also spoiled by the 
revision. The “ Kisses four” of the original, as is well-known, 
bothered Keats, who told George and Georgiana 


Why four kisses—you will say—why four because I wish to restrain 
the headlong impetuosity of my Muse—she would have fain said 
‘score’ without hurting the rhyme—but we must temper the Im- 
agination as the Critics say with Judgment. I was obliged to choose 
an even number that both eyes might have fair play: and to speak 
truly I think two a piece quite sufficient. Suppose I had said 
seven; there would have been three and a half a piece—a very 
awkward affair—and well got out of on my side— ** 


This would be Byronic trifling if it were not so Keatsian to 
turn jester in the midst of great poetic creativity. We all know 
why he chose “ four ” instead of the triter “ score ”»—he wanted 
the concreteness and immediacy of poetry and above all of the 
folk ballad.** And unconsciously, perhaps, he also caught up a 
ritual fitting to a “ medieval” poem, since under the courtly 
system the steps of violent love were most rigidly controlled. 
The slow stages by which the hero had been allowed to ap- 
proach his mistress in Book II of Chaucer’s Troilus and Cri- 
seyde dramatized the courtly ceremony, and Keats is known to 
have been reading that poem about this time.** Without know- 
ing it he caught the spirit of Andreas Capellanus, who describes 
four stages in love as the giving of hope, the granting of a kiss, 
the enjoyment of an embrace, and the yielding of the whole 
person.** Keats was no academic poet, wise in the ways of 


“ Buxton Forman, Letters, p. 331. 

“See James N. Tidwell, “ Adam’s Off Ox. The Exactness of the Inexact,” 
Journal of American Folklore, 66 (1953), 291-294. 

“Gittings, Mask, pp. 74-78. 

“The Art of Courtly Love, tr. John J. Parry (Columbia University Press, 1941), 

pp. 42-43. 
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folklore and courtly love, but his first thought was right enough. 
It is a shame that he was so uncertain and apologetic, and that 
he let his editor or afterthought destroy the four kisses. The 
corruption ran through the whole stanza: the revision of meter 
led to an ugly “ sighed deep,” the infernal temptress was made 
to indulge in the trite coquettishness of gazing and sighing, the 
wild wild eyes became wild and sad, and the kisses four became 
the vague sensuality of “So kiss’d to sleep,” a bow no doubt 
to the magazine public. That masking slumber, a conventional 
substitute for the description of physical love, is continued into 
the next stanza, where the reviser changes “ And there she 
lulled me asleep ” to “ And there we slumber’d on the moss.” 
The very point of the original is lost, that the temptress was 
the guilty actor and anything but asleep herself; she lulled the 
Knight into a sleep, put him under a spell, in which he dreamed 
“The latest dream I ever dreamt / On the cold hill side.” In 
the Indicator the Knight is the actor, a seducer kissing an 
innocent, sensitive maiden. This destroys the proper develop- 
ment of the poem, in which as Wasserman says, there is “a 
progressive shrinkage of the ‘I’ as a power and a corresponding 
dominance of the ‘she,’ until in stanza seven . . . the lady 
alone controls the entire action.” **° The loss of poetry and 
meaning through these revisions is irreparable. 

In stanza X the Indicator version tightens the syntax a bit— 
the pale warriors are given a “ who” to link them with their 
warning cry of thralldom instead of a paratactic “ they.” Noth- 
ing seems to be gained for poetry, but much for the purist style. 
It is the editor’s touch. There is no harm in the removal of an 
inversion: “Thee hath in thrall” becomes “ Hath thee in 
thrall!” The first draft of stanza XI shows some fumbling, with 
the cancellation of an “ All tremble ” and an “ agape,” and the 
final result is essentially that of the Indicator, with one excep- 
tion—the archaic “ gloam ” of Keats’s first draft subsides to a 
modern “ gloom.” So unlikely is this last emendation that even 
Buxton Forman, who uses the Indicator text, abandons 
“ gloom.” Stanza XII of the first draft in its final form is again 
essentially that of the Indicator, though a glance at the draft is 
of value in showing that Keats was certainly now writing with 
impetuosity. He changed “ wither ” to “ sojourn ” and indulged 


*S The Finer Tone, p. 79. 
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in odd spellings like “ way ” for “ why,” “ frome ” for “ from,” 
and “ Lak ” for “ Lake.” The final pair of lines in both versions 
would seem to confirm our argument that the Knight spoke the 
last two lines in each of the first two quatrains. He repeats his 
statement, obsessed and with proper poetic rounding and 
return: 


Though the sedge is wither’d from the Lake 
And no birds sing. 


This much revision we can allow. 

It is amply clear, then, which is the better version; Garrod’s 
edition has finally brought us right in the reading, and Wasser- 
man properly follows the readings of the “first draft” in 
his structural analysis of the poem. But we cannot accept 
his conclusion that “Love, song, and nature fade and dis- 
appear as the knight’s capacity for fellowship with essence 
becomes enervate and he returns to normal human weakness.” “* 
The knight’s weakness is anything but normal human—it is 
the weakness of one from the blasted heath, the Hell of love, 
for the knight is no man but a pale revenant. Nor is “ honey 
wild, and manna dew ” Wasserman’s “ heaven-sent food which 
is life’s proper pith ”; ** it is a fraudulent facsimile of that food 
eaten in the otherworld and dooming the knight to destruction. 
The story, whatever its metaphysical implications, is a ballad 
about a ghost who loved an otherworldly creature, a fairy 
mistress from hell. We have no grave quarrel with Wasserman, 
whose sense of the formal structure of the poem is excellent, 
and who provides us with many valuable insights. We merely 
think that he puts too much strain on the pleasure thermometer, 
a man-made instrument at best with no strong roots in formal 
mysticism, the creation of a rational Keats who had ties with 
Lucretius and hence who knew how to include the irrational. 
If we have succeeded in putting Hell back into the poem where 
it belongs we have done what is required. 


The Ohio State University 


“°Page 77. 
“* Page 78. 
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CONRAD AND POLITICS 
BY G. H, BANTOCK 


It is interesting to note, in an age so strenuously political 
as our own, how few of the really great writers of our time 
have found much good to say about modern political move- 
ments or have been in any way able to identify themselves 
with any particular political undertaking. Henry James, in 
The Princess Casamassima, did not disguise his contempt for 
what he called the “ulcer of envy—the greed of a party 
hanging together only that it might despoil another to its 
advantage.” Lawrence over and over again expressed his dis- 
taste for the political movements of his day; he detested both 
democratic ‘individualism’ and ‘theoretic socialism.’ T. S. 
Eliot, intensely more conscious of the importance of social 
traditions than Lawrence, deplores a social set-up which he 
finds “ worm-eaten with Liberalism,” and Yeat’s Aristocrati- 
cism and his contempt for a world where “all things at one 
common level lie ” are too well known to need comment. 

One reason for this almost universal scepticism concerning 
the politics of our day among writers of this calibre lies in 
their appreciation of the vast gulf between what might be 
termed political motivation and the overt manifestations of 
political faith. As soon as one comes to examine in particu- 
larised detail the motive forces which urge men into public life, 
to spend themselves on the political stage (and it is always 
the job of the writer to seek the skull beneath the skin) , one is 
inevitably struck by the immense variety of motives clustering 
behind those vapid formulae which at first sight may yet seem 
adequate for binding men together into political association. 
For each individual inevitably injects into the support of 
particular political doctrines something of his own private ego; 
and those egos, with their purposes, aims, devotions, self- 
interests, masked behind high-sounding talk about peace, pros- 
perity, progress or what have you, are so varied, so complex, 
so incalculable by mere rational analysis that the bald exposi- 
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tions of policy statements must be thought of as bearing the 
same relation to the total truth of the undertaking as the pro- 
verbial ice-berg bears to the totality of its sub- and super- 
aqueous structure. The public world of action and policy 
comprises as an immensely important part of its ‘ reality’ a 
vast complex of private hopes and fears, some fantastically 
remote from the ostensible and admitted reasons for their out- 
ward manifestations, so that the public happening may bear 
a scarcely recognisable relationship to the actual motive force 
which has set it in being; for, in the pursuit of a private aim, 
the public and overt act may well come to be, in effect, a mere 
by-product of a desire for notoriety, or a wish to be well 
thought of, a lust for power or a search for reputation—to 
mention only the commoner private spurs to action. 

A novelist, indeed, is almost inevitably bound to take the 
Cleopatra’s nose view of human history; for, as he is concerned 
with the private worlds of individual men and men in relation- 
ship, he is bound to see how peculiarities of aim and behaviour 
and idiosyncrasies of style and character affect the events 
which he is relating. He is necessarily the enemy of Marxist 
attempts to explain history in terms of social forces because 
he sees that the ‘ social force’ (so-called) draws its sustenance 
only from the temporary and impermanent harmonisation of 
particular interests working in uneasy collaboration. (And 
from that insight, perhaps, springs much of his value.) No-one 
has exposed this root truth about the nature of political activity 
so unerringly as Conrad.’ The social and moral development 


*My contention that it is in fact a ‘root truth’ should serve to indicate suffi- 
ciently my position vis-a-vis the political novels, which seem to me to manifest 
Conrad at his subtlest and most mature. One of the most recent commentators 
on these novels, Mr. Irving Howe, seems to me sometimes to do them less than 
justice (despite his admiration for Nostromo), because a lack of political sympathy 
with Conrad’s conservatism leads him all too often, not so much to explore as to 
seek to explain away Conrad’s handling of political themes. Thus, early in his first 
essay, published in the Kenyon Review (Autumn, 1953), Mr. Howe seems to con- 
sider Conrad’s preoccupation with political themes a “ paradox of his creative life” 
which led him to abandon “his established subjects and [turn], with a visible 
shudder of distaste, to the world of London Anarchists, Russian emigrés, Latin 
revolutionaries.” Later he refers to Conrad’s “uneasy interest in the anarchists” 
(my italics), and finds the philosophy of his novels of a piece with his political 
conservatism, “‘ genuinely felt, fervently clung to, but not finally organic to the 
work.” I cannot help thinking that in these remarks and in some of his specific 
comments on the individual novels Mr. Howe reveals that his reading of them has 
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of every writer forces on his attention the presence of certain 
themes as fit objects for the privilege of his artistic contempla- 
tion. And the peculiar history of the Polish patriot turned 
British Master Mariner impelled, in both capacities, a realisa- 
tion of the nature of isolation which clarified and reinforced 
a distrust of movements and combinations for political pur- 
poses. The particular detachment enforced both by the 
tenacious support of vain patriotic political hopes and the 
necessities of supreme command within a limited social field 
induced a scepticism towards the high-sounding platitudes of 
current political attitudinising * which is reflected in a number 
of his stories and novels. The man who could write of mod- 
ern humanitarianism that it “seems to be merely a matter 
of crazy nerves or a morbid conscience,” and who could juxta- 
pose the adjectives “ highly humanised, tender, complex, exces- 
sively decadent,” was likely to feel himself out of touch with 
the vestigial remains of Victorian progress or the then current 
cant about fraternity and the democratic idea. It is perhaps 
worth stressing that both disappointed political hopes and the 
responsibilities of command went to form the political scep- 
ticism of Conrad; for it is the integrity and ‘ fidelity ’ learnt in 
an exacting calling with the British Merchant Service which 
prevents the scepticism from degenerating into pyrrhonism 
and validates the ironical contemplation of certain contem- 
porary modes. A less responsible writer could have spoilt his 
effect by descending into abuse; with Conrad the irony is felt 
to have a positive as well as a destructive force. A coherent 
and stable moral order can hardly be said to exist overtly 
in his novels; but Conrad’s clear-sighted and unsentimental 
penetration of motives, together with the peculiar tone of 
irony often infused with a certain pity, does in the last analysis 
create the effect of a healthy and positive appreciation of the 


been warped by his failure to see in them a perfectly logical development from the 
sea stories, with their concern for ‘ order’ and command within a limited social milieu, 
a development, moreover, which involves a deepening and widening of experience 
in its ability to comprehend our decaying morality and its social and_ political 
ramifications. 

*T have drawn attention to a letter, written by Conrad in response to a request 
irom his friend Cunninghame Graham, that he should play a part at a ‘ peace’ 
meeting (Feb. 8th, 1899), in which Conrad repudiates all democratic allegiances 
in favour of his vain patriotic aspirations. (Cf. ‘The Two “ Moralities ” of Joseph 
Conrad,’ Essays in Criticism, April, 1953.) 
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truths of human existence. Yet it is manifest that an ‘ order’ 
of the sort, say, that Shakespeare inherited and reveals in his 
plays, is obviously absent from his work, once we leave the 
limited world of the ship. 

The world of the ship, for Conrad, provides a microcosm of 
a right ordering of social life. His view of this simple and 
clearly defined social structure involves the virtues springing 
from the hierarchical relationship and a keen sense of respon- 
sibility and obligation. At the simplest level of behaviour 
there is about Conrad something which recalls Mr. Ronald 
Duncan’s remark concerning T. S. Eliot, that not the least of 
Mr. Eliot’s contributions to literature has been the cleanliness 
of his collars. Conrad, one feels, appreciates the need for clean 
collars; he is the enemy of slovenliness and any form of idleness 
and irresponsibility. We remember his short story, The Out- 
post of Progress, when he ironically contemplates a couple of 
European traders who succumb to the temptations of idleness 
and rapacity offered by a trading station in the jungle; we 
recall, too, his appalled contemplation, in The Heart of Dark- 
ness, of those manifestations of Western ‘ progress’ which 
marked African colonisation. He likes good, clean work and 
the right way of going about things; the discipline imposed 
on a ship’s captain corresponds to something fundamental in 
his apprehension of fitness and the right ordering of life. It 
involves the ‘ conservative’ outlook with the acceptance of 
the conservative responsibilities. 


But, of course, the world outside the ship is a very different 
sort of thing from the narrow restricted closed community of 
a collection of sailors, bound together by a common purpose 
and impelled by a clear and easily appreciable aim. In that 
general collapse of values and ideals beyond the crudest and 
most obviously material that marks the modern world, Conrad 
can apprehend no coherent view of the universe which would 
afford positive significance to’ human motives, no basic ‘ reality ’ 
against which the aspirations of his characters can be measured. 
Thus his basic conservatism is not validated by an overt claim 
for the perpetuation of traditional values; it remains only as a 
factor directing the choice of those political modes of behaviour 
he picks out for his sceptical contemplation. It is noteworthy 
with what frequency the word ‘ illusion’ appears in Conrad’s 
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work, as if he considers that men, in their private worlds, only 
create for themselves the circumstances over which they 
seek to exercise control rather than that these circumstances 
exist as objective entities having a real existence. In Shake- 
speare’s plays men deceive themselves; they seek or accept 
the appearance rather than the reality. But the moral reality 
is there ready to be appreciated, as the values that Cordelia, 
for instance, stands for are revealed to Lear once his eyes 
have been opened. In Conrad, the moral reality seems often 
only to be there by inference, in the mind of the writer whose 
individual sense of stern moral obligation alone enables him 
to ‘place’ his creations through the ironical tone of the 
remarks in which he describes them and implied comment 
on details of behaviour by which he reveals their inner essence. 

Thus, in Conrad, we find no support for any political or 
social creed; it is part of the very positive nature of his achieve- 
ment that we should look on such creeds, as lived out in 
the personalities of particular individuals, with a considerable 
degree of scepticism. Just as, in The Secret Agent, Conrad 
considers that the “ way of even the most justifiable revolution 
is prepared by personal impulses disguised into creeds,” so 
any such ‘ creed’ inevitably involves a large element of ‘ illu- 
sion ’; for the ‘ reality ’ which such a set of ‘ beliefs ’ is intended 
to express has too often been distorted by a set of private 
hopes and fears which, as I indicated above, have little to do 
with the social circumstances involved. At best, what Conrad 
usually finds admirable is not the creed in itself, but the purity 
of motive of the person holding it, as in the case, for instance, 
of the followers of Garibaldi, old Giorgio Viola, in Nostromo. 
The futility of the Garibaldino’s aspirations in no way detracts 
from Conrad’s sympathy with the singleness of his loyalty and 
the sternness of his integrity. 

In Nostromo, the political theme is obviously at the centre 
of the book, though the book is not, in the conventional sense, 
a political novel. The politics are significant for the part they 
play in individual lives, but the writer has no propagandist 
aim. Yet the whole political atmosphere of Costaguana is 
most carefully depicted and strictly political events play an 
extremely important part in the elucidation of the action. 
The title of José Avellanos’ book, “ Fifty Years of Misrule,” 
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adequately sums up the political tradition of the country—one 
need only recall the fate of various Presidents, the death of 
Henry Gould’s father and uncle, the tyranny of Guzman Bento 
and the torture of Don José, the futility of Ribiera and of the 
liberal tradition, and, finally, the Monterist rising, a rising 
which throws up such vicious riff-raff as Sotillo and Pedrito 
Montero. The most obvious of the irony which is directed 
against political undertakings lies in the demonstration of the 
discrepancy between public utterance and private ambition. 
Thus, Pedrito Montero, brother of the usurping President, 
behaves in the way he does from “ motives so improbable in 
themselves as to escape the penetration of a rational person.” 
His ability to read, as Conrad points out, has done “ nothing 
for him but fill his head with absurd visions.” His reading of 
the “lighter sort of historical works in the French language,” 
with the consequent inflation of his dreams of power and 
success, counts as one of the immediate causes of the Mon- 
terist revolution. Yet “no-body would have guessed that.” 
The same impenetrability of motive characterises Nostromo 
himself, (though Decoud and Signora Viola both sense his 
egotism). He attains his reputation for incorruptibilty and 
absolute trustworthiness on the basis of a pure desire for 
reputation; he can only be himself, as it were, when he has 
an audience before whom he can perform. Hence his break- 
down when, after swimming from the Great Isabel, he cannot 
resume his former life because his audience has gone. And 
hence his concealment of the silver. 

With the mention of ‘ silver,’ of course, we come to the key 
of the whole work. For the silver, as Conrad himself made clear 
in a letter,* is the pivot round which the novel revolves. The 
emphasis (in his descriptions of Nostromo, for instance) that 
Conrad has placed on the presence of silver has been noted too 
often for it to need illustration here. What is important is that 
the Gould Concession is the prime political fact in the affairs of 
Sulaco. And an examination of how Conrad handles this theme 
of “ material interests,” represented by the silver and necessi- 
tated by its excavation, affords us an understanding of his view 
of that political ‘ progress’ which the exploitation of such in- 
terests is supposed to represent, not only in the popularly 


*To Ernst Bendz. March 7th, 1923. 
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accepted conception of these things (I refer to the Edwardian 
England in which the novel appeared) but explicitly in the 
novel itself, in the moral purpose of Charles Gould, who pins 
his faith to such interests: 


What is wanted here [Gould states] is law, good faith, order, 
security ... Only let the material interests once get a firm footing, 
and they are bound to impose the conditions on which alone they 
can continue to exist. 


What Conrad shows to be involved is at once the personal 
failure of Gould and an indictment of all the things that the 
presence of the silver leads to in the history of the state; and 
this because of the logic inherent in such situations. 

The King of Sulaco, as Gould is half ironically, half in earnest 
called, at once possesses and is possessed by the mine. Despite 
the high-mindedness with which he invests the purpose of the 
mine, the need to maintain its integrity from the possibility of 
political attack leads him into strange corruptions and prevari- 
cations: the logic of the idealist succumbs to the logic inherent 
in the exploitation of the mine. We come subtly to see the way 
in which the silver begins to falsify his judgment in an inter- 
change which he has with his wife on the subject of Holroyd, 
the American financier, who is the object of ironical and almost 
comic contemplation in the earlier part of the book. Thus, when 
she protests that what Holroyd has to say seems to her “ most 
awful materialism,” he is prepared to compare Holroyd’s elo- 
quence with that of Don José, a comparison which wrings a 
protest from Mrs. Gould; the justice of this we find ratified in 
our appreciation of the moral difference between the two men. 
But there is worse than a growing inability to make discrimi- 
nations in store for Gould. The situation is adequately 
summed up: 


The Gould Concession had to fight for life with such weapons as 
could be found at once in the mire of corruption that was so uni- 
versal as to almost lose its significance. He was prepared to stoop for 
his weapons. For a moment he felt as if the silver mine, which had 
killed his father, had decoyed him further than he meant to go; 
and with the round-about logic of emotions, he felt that the worthi- 
ness of his life was bound up with success. There was no going back. 


Gould, in fact, in a manner which recalls the diagnosis of D. H. 
Lawrence on these matters, though the method of treatment by 
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Conrad is very different, becomes the victim of a fixed idea; 
and “ a man haunted by a fixed idea is insane.” Like so many 
of Conrad’s characters, he becomes blind to all those features 
of the situation which do not tally with his rigid view of the 
necessities involved in the pursuit of his soul’s success. Hence 
emerges a slow, but inevitable, alteration in his character. Even 
his attempts to escape the “ existing circumstances of corrup- 
tion” by backing up a morally more reputable régime in the 
Ribierist experiment is doomed to failure: “the Gould con- 
cession had insidiously corrupted his judgment.” For the Ri- 
bierist régime has no real roots in the political darkness of the 
land. Gould’s desire to obviate the necessity of bribery and cor- 
ruption had merely deceived him as to the nature of the politi- 
cal realities with which he is faced and the logic inherent in 
material interests. At the same time, the silver destroys his 
private life. On the heart of Mrs. Gould, its fate comes to lie 
heavily, for she sees how the “ fetish ” of the mine slowly divides 
her from her husband. At the end she is left alone to the silent 
and respectful adoration of Dr. Monygham. 

All the political action of the novel is thus oriented towards 
the silver of the mine. It provides the reason for Pedrito Mon- 
tero’s interference. It is deeply embedded in the previous politi- 
cal activities of the state. It is to the master of the mine that 
the Parliamentarians turn at the crisis of their fortunes. Tem- 
porarily, even, it gives work and stability to those who work 
under its aegis. But, as Mrs. Gould discovers, “there was 
something inherent in the necessities of successful action which 
carried with it the moral degradation of the idea.” She comes 
to appreciate the rightness of Dr. Monygham’s diagnosis: 


There is no peace and no rest in the development of material 
interests. They have their law, and their justice. But it is founded 
on expediency, and is inhuman; it is without rectitude, without 
the continuity and the force that can be found only in a moral 
principle . . . the time approaches when all that the Gould Con- 
cession stands for shall weigh as heavily upon the people as the 
barbarism, cruelty and misrule of a few years back. 


The analysis of the case of Charles Gould indicates to us 
Conrad’s appreciation of the interpenetration of personality and 
events in the political activities of a state, the habit which his 
characters have, each from the standpoint of his own tempera- 
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ment, of investing circumstances with a certain factitiousness 
which to Conrad is the sign of the imperfection of human beings 
in dealing with the realities of the life by which they are sur- 
rounded. His view-point, in dealing with the social and political 
aspirations of his characters, is not so far removed from De- 
coud’s sceptical comment: “ What is a conviction? A particular 
view of our personal advantage either practical or emotional.” 
Everyone needs some tangible or intangible ‘ value’ to which 
he can attach his personality and which affords his life meaning; 
but, in identifying himself with this meaning he inevitably 
deceives himself or others as to the nature of the reality with 
which he is in contact; for such ‘ meaning’ involves only an 
abstraction from the total reality which at any one moment 
man faces. And so we come to what, I think, is the crux of the 
whole matter—the Conradian ‘ message,’ if one like to think of 
it in terms so crude. ‘ Material interests,’ like so many mani- 
festations of the world of political action, have a logic of their 
own. Once man immerses himself in the activities and condi- 
tions which such interests impose, their tendency is to corrupt 
even the most idealistic view of their importance and value. 
For they inevitably attract to themselves the greed and cupid- 
ity of mankind; and, however high-minded his motives may be, 
he who would involve himself with them is almost inevitably 
impelled, to meet the challenge of corruption, to become in- 
volved in corruption himself. The diagnosis is similar, as we 
shall see, to that apprehension of Conrad in The Secret Agent, 
which notes the similarity of ethos as between the burglar and 
the policeman. Every occupation, undertaken in whatever 
spirit originally, comes to partake in some measure, at least, of 
the circumstances which are the conditions of its raison d’étre. 
There is no respite even in a thorough-going scepticism; for 
such scepticism, to be effective as a way of life, implies the 
presence of those objective conditions which form the materials 
for sceptical contemplation. Thus, Decoud finds that the cir- 
cumstance of being isolated on one of the islands in the gulf 
forces upon his attention certain elements of his own character, 
elements of which, in the living conditions of Parisian and 
Costaguan life which had fed his sense of irony, he had been 
insufficiently aware. The solitude kills him, because it destroys 
his sense of his own individuality. “ His sadness was the sad- 
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ness of a sceptical mind.” Deprived of an audience against 
which he could direct his sceptical and ironical intelligence and 
on which, therefore, he had come to depend in much the same 
way that Nostromo had for the nurture of that vanity in which 
he found his existence, Decoud finds the world empty and 
unintelligible: “He beheld the universe as a succession of 
incomprehensible images.” Thus, complementary to Conrad’s 
insight into the corrupting nature of action emerges his ap- 
preciation that, however misleading our activities may be, how- 
ever much we may be in the grip of an illusion as to the nature 
of that reality which our temperament sees and misinterprets, 
such activities yet form some anchorage in life, afford us a 
measure of significance and enable us to go from day to day in 
the comfortable, if often illusory, belief that we mean something. 
“Tn our activity alone do we find the sustaining illusion of an 
independent existence as against the whole scheme of things 
of which we form a helpless part.” Once the theatre for this 
activity is removed, the wholly sceptical mind finds no vestigial 
remains of even that rather crude faith which an earlier castaway, 
Robinson Crusoe, had discovered: “ The brilliant Costaguanero 
of the boulevards had died from solitude and want of faith in 
himself and others.” 


The other political elements involved in the story are the 
Liberals and the Monterists, who overthrow the Ribierist 
régime. The futility of Parliamentary institutions in such cir- 
cumstances is revealed. The marks of degradation and of in- 
dignity into which the Ribierist régime has fallen are conveyed 
in the flight of the President-Dictator over the mountain on a 
mule and his rapid and ignominious embarkation to escape 
from the harbour, and through the futility of Don Juste, in his 
attempts to preserve some form of parliamentary institution. 
Don Juste’s pathetic attempts to see that forms should be 
observed and that the Monterist conqueror should be duly 
visited merely draws attention to the unreality of his political 
awareness. Gould correctly assesses the situation as he con- 
templates these parliamentarians “ putting all their trust into 
words of some sort, while murder and rapine stalked over the 
land.” The discrepancy is the mark of their futility; they too 
deceive themselves as to the nature of the “ reality ” they face. 


It has often been pointed out that Conrad in Nostromo is 
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remarkable for width rather than depth, and I think there is a 
large measure of truth in this. At the same time, even though 
in Nostromo Conrad does not provide the careful psychological 
analysis of, say, a George Eliot and each character approaches 
rather nearer to a ‘humour’ (Conrad’s word would be ‘ tem- 
perament ’) than is usual in the modern novel, there is still a 
penetrating insight into the motives and illusions that drive 
men on to action. The logic of events plays a strange havoc 
with blinkered human beings, whose awareness of the world 
around them is confined by what their natures and desires make 
them want to see; and from the ironic interplay of their mis- 
understandings arises that sense of tragedy (in a rather loose 
sense of the word) infused with pity which is the particular 
mode of Conrad. 

For the final effect is positive—the positiveness which springs 
from the courage to face the implications of situations; the 
carefully controlled scepticism, amidst the current mush of 
political slogans and slick ideas, acts like a tonic. The analysis 
is never un-feeling; there is no desire, in Lawrence’s phrase, to 
“ do dirt on life.” If there is scorn for some, there is pity for 
others; what is revealed is human error and blindness, not an 
empty futility. 

The political interest of The Secret Agent and Under Wester 
Eyes is obviously a more restricted one than that of Nostromo. 
Both books afford some insight into Conrad’s views on revolu- 
tionary activity. In The Secret Agent we are given sufficient of 
Conrad’s attitude towards the anarchists to recognize in his 
analysis once more his characteristic pre-occupation with the 
difference between public and overt manifestation and real but 
secret motive. He appreciates that, 


in their own way the most ardent of revolutionaries are perhaps 
doing no more but seeking for peace in common with the rest of 
mankind—the peace of soothed vanity, of satisfied appetites, or 
perhaps of appeased conscience. 


In Under Western Eyes, one of the revolutionaries makes a 
most revealing remark. Sophia Antanovna upbraids Razumov: 


“Leaving off railing,” she checked him explosively, “ Remember, 
Razumov, that women, children, and revolutionists hate irony, 
which is the negation of all saving instincts, of all faith, of all 
devotion, of all action. Don’t rail! Leave off . 
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It is Conrad’s ironical mode of contemplation which enables 
him to see behind the pretentions of the revolutionary groups. 
For irony is the solvent of all earnestness and self-importance, 
the ferreter out of unconscious motives, the dissolvent of all 
pretensions. In The Secret Agent, Conrad shows how the 
motive force behind most of the revolutionary intrigue is simply 
laziness. The whole impetus to the plot is provided by the fact 
that one of the revolutionaries (who is also a police agent and, 
at the same time, in the pay of a foreign power) is actually 
asked, as a means of earning his pay, to commit an act of 
revolutionary outrage. Much, almost in a spirit of high comedy, 
is made of Mr. Verloc’s intense indignation at this extraordi- 
nary threat to his peace of mind and domestic comfort. In his 
consideration of the revolutionary group, all Conrad’s hatred 
of the irresponsible and the idle is revealed again. Mr. Verloc, 
Karl Yundt, Comrade Ossipan, make an unattractive lot. Their 
ethos is summed up, as even Mr. Verloc himself recognizes, in 
their “ dislike of all recognised labour—a temperamental defect 
which [Mr. Verloc] shared with a large proportion of revolu- 
tionaries of a given social state.” “The majority of revolu- 
tionists,” Conrad opines, “are the enemies of discipline and 
fatigue mostly.” Among them only Michaelis retains a childish 
innocence because of his complete inability to make any sort of 
contact with those around him; and the Professor demonstrates 
a sort of perverted integrity which Conrad is prepared to 
recognise, despite the diabolical nature of its intent, with a 
limited admiration. 

In Under Western Eyes, the analysis of revolutionary be- 
haviour is not so detached, nor the contemplation quite so 
ironical. Peter Ivanovitch and Madame de S. are the “ apes 
of a sinister jungle and are treated as their grimaces deserve.” 
It may be true, as Conrad says in his Preface, that they are not 
treated as monsters; but both are the creatures of melodrama 
rather than the results of a steady and ironical judgment. Only 
Sophia Antanovna, the woman revolutionary, is considered 
reasonably impersonally. But, then, Under Western Eyes is 
something of an artistic failure, despite the fact that its first 
part is among Conrad’s finest pieces of work. For he has mis- 
judged his theme. His theme, as presented in this first part, is 
that of the rootless individual, lacking all connections, whose 
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only “ties . . . are social,” whose only parent is Russia herself, 
and whose only means of personal integration lie through “ an 
instinctive hold on normal, practical, everyday life.” Razumov 
“was aware of the emotional tension of his time; he even re- 
sponded to it in an indefinite way. But his main concern was 
with his work, his studies, and with his own future.” This 
individual is involved in a situation of existential “ absurdity ” 
(Conrad’s own word) because the assassin, Haldin, seeks refuge 
in his rooms. Razumov is thus caught up, through no action of 
his own, in the logic of a senseless autocracy and an equally 
senseless revolutionary response. As Conrad remarks in his 
Preface: 


The ferocity and imbecility of an autocratic rule rejecting all 
legality and in fact basing itself upon complete moral anarchism 
provokes the no less imbecile and atrocious answer of a purely 
Utopian revolutionism encompassing destruction by the first means 
to hand, in the strange conviction that a fudamental change of 
hearts must follow the downfall of any given human institution. 


This is the situation into which Razumov is unwittingly thrust. 
The sinister realism ,of autocracy is revealed in the “ goggle 
eyes ” of General T., the futilities of revolutionary action in the 
drunkeness of Ziemianitch and the dreams of Haldin, “ the 
peasant incapable of action and the dream-intoxication of the 
idealist incapable of perceiving the reason of things or the true 
character of man.” Razumov’s response is to seek “ spiritual 
rest by taking refuge in conservativism.” He aids the powers 
that be. Even this, however, is no refuge; for the dynamics of 
autocracy involve the casting of suspicion even on its most 
devoted servants; and the act of loyalty turns Razumov the 
student into Razumov the police spy. The unsought for en- 
tanglement is inevitable, given the conditions of the land and 
the arbitrary interference of Haldin. 

The dilemma of the rootless individual seeking normal ex- 
pectations in a political age is, then, revealed with magnificient 
insight; for Razumov is not allowed even a garden to cultivate. 


The question asked by councillor Mikulin to Razumov with} 


such dramatic effectiveness when the latter announces his inten- 
tions of retiring: “‘ Where to?” is one that since Conrad’s day 
has reverberated throughout Europe. And then Conrad fails 
his theme. The rest of the book, despite its interesting mo- 
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ments, degenerates into a variation of the Lord Jim theme—the 
personal atonement of a morally equivocal act, in this case at 
the behest of the “ grey, trusting eyes ” of the impossible Na- 
talia Victorovna. For Natalia, as she is presented, is a quite 
inadequate symbol of “ truth ”—her social and political views 
are at least as silly as any to be found in the book. There are, 
in fact, two distinct themes: one is the social-political dilemma 
with its personal implications of loneliness and isolation; the 
other is the one of relationship between Razumov and Natalia. 
That relationship with Natalia could bring Razumov to con- 
fession would be plausible on the grounds of an adequately 
conceived presentation of Natalia. But the person of Natalia is 
so romanticised, she exists so little as a person and so much as 
an abstract conception of an impossible ‘ truth’ (“ pure fore- 
head . . . calm, unstained”) that the ending is felt to be 
sentimental and inadequately to resolve the dilemma of the 
beginning. As it is, Razumov’s confession is at most a gesture 
in a void, a purely personal affirmation; though, at least, it 
involves an escape from the moral squalor in which he is in- 
volved. And Conrad indeed senses that the only escape from 
the logic of opposing forces, both of which share the same 
fundamental moral atmosphere, is through such an affirmation; 
thus, with a flash of insight in the general sentimentality of 
Razumov’s final letter to Natalia, he allows Razumov to say: 
“Only don’t be deceived, Natalia Victorovna, I am not con- 
verted. Have I then the soul of a slave. No! I am indepedent— 
and therefore perdition is my lot.” 

The dilemma, that of a moral personality caught between the 
lawlessness of autocracy and the lawlessness of revolution, im- 
plies once more Conrad’s appreciation of the logic inherent in 
social and political situations. If the lawlessness of autocracy 
provokes the lawlessness of revolution so it is true that the 
dynamics of revolution inevitably involve the failure of the 
noble and the idealist. In this, the teacher of languages speaks 
for Conrad when he points out that “in a real revolution the 
best characters do not come to the front ... Hopes gro- 
tesquely betrayed, ideals caricatured—that is the definition of 
revolutionary success.” In The Secret Agent, too, the part 
played by occupational circumstances in the formation of a 
moral outlook is revealed: the Inspector, by the very nature 
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of his work, becomes, in his routine life of catching criminals, 
involved in those transactions and dealings which in their shadi- 
ness partake of that very ethos he is paid to combat and yet 
which are inevitable concomitants of the conditions within 
which he has to work. For the policeman and the burglar 
“both recognise the same conventions ” and this “ establishes 
a sort of amenity in their relations.” As with the material 
interests in Nostromo, the conditions of the undertaking create 
the moral atmosphere within which the Inspector performs his 
job; and his moral complacency springs from the fact that his 
nature is at one with the work he has to do. The Assistant 
Commissioner is saved, perhaps, because he is not at one with 
his environment: 


It is only when our appointed activities seem by a lucky accident 
to obey the particular earnestness of our temperament that we 
can taste the comfort of complete self-deception. 


The psychologist of political activity, then, has much to 
learn from Conrad’s penetration. That the world of action 
should necessarily make certain demands in relation to the 
nature of the activity entered upon and should subtly alter 
motives, involve personalities in equivocations is a truth that 
those who find their fulfilment through activity too easily lose 
sight of. The interpenetration of private motives and overt 
political gestures, too, provides a fascinating source for the 
political theorist whose abstractions only take on life in rela- 
tion to the secret motives of individual men and women. 
Nostromo, and, to a lesser extent, The Secret Agent and Under 
Western Eyes, should act as useful correctives at once to the 
personal platitudes of individual politicians—platitudes which 
yet, in so far as they provide the admitted reasons for activity, 
exercise a certain power over the lives of men—and to the easy 
optimism, not yet quite dissipated, of a progress bound up with 
material development. For the expediency and inhumanity 
that Dr. Monygham forecast as being the concomitants of 
material interests are now, in various guises, always with us; 
and the political act based upon them contains within the 
conditions of its very being the possible seeds of corruption and 
rapacity. 


University of Leicester 
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WALLACE STEVENS’ LATER POETRY 


FRANK DOGGETT 


I 


A gift for the irrelevant is the special genius of the past half 
century in writing. James, Yeats, Joyce, Eliot and Stevens, 
for instance, each in his own way uses material offered by the 
inapposite activity of the mind. By its engagement of irrele- 
vance in the purposes of form, literature represents the concern 
of our age to impose by will an order on the appalling and 
countless litter of existence. As irrelevance is a way around to 
his relation for James, or a poignant and transcendant design 
for Yeats, or the monstrously human way for Eliot, or a device 
for composition for Joyce, Stevens knows it as an aspect of 
analogy. For the great talents the irrelevant is not the isolated, 
the single instance without connection. For them any ir- 
relevancy is “any stick of the mass/ Of which we are too 
distantly a part.” And by the achievement of style they avoid 
the stigma of the arbitrary. 

Resemblance is the quality that seems for Stevens to gather 
the sticks into a keeping even so modest in its assimilation as 
the mass. Analogy in Stevens is not only the foundation of 
metaphor, but the very structure that underlies his individual 
style. There is hardly a sentence in Stevens’ last three books 
without appositives, appositive substantives or phrases, and the 
predicate nominative, a related form of thought, becomes in- 
creasingly frequent in the later poems. Although these forms 
of expression appear as statements of equivalence, they are 
really listings of analogies. “ Poetry is almost incredibily one 
of the effects of analogy,” is an observation of Stevens, made 
while asserting that resemblances are the basis of a poet’s style, 
of the details of his poetry, of things inseparable from style, as 
context always is, like the organization of his ideas, his quality 
of tone, his sense of the world, of destiny even. The likenesses 
of things or, perhaps, the resemblances among the concepts of 
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them in the mind, are trails that Stevens follows in his long 
search for reality. 

Mastery of the irrelevant by Stevens is especially a rhetorical 
achievement. In his case the beginnings of a style are hidden 
between the undergraduate pieces and the maturity of Har- 
monium. There suddenly it is, and it seems enough for some 
critics that it remain that way. But poetry must change, 
Stevens explicitly states, as well as be abstract and give pleasure, 
A change, for poetry, is a change in style. The subjects tend 
to remain the same. Stevens’ changes are satisfactorily organic 
and accordant, from “Sunday Morning” to “An Ordinary 
Evening in New Haven.” 

The later style of an old poet is never quite a new one, 
Poets whose creative period extends into old age cast features 
of their early success into the mould of a personal convention; 
they evolve some form of specialization of the early manner, 
Wallace Stevens developed a later style by a chastening and a 
reduction. He focussed his genius into the aphoristic range that 
had always been a part of his earlier work. In The Auroras of 
Autumn' and The Rock the imagery is more spare, the 
mere assertions more frequent, the flamboyant lyricism is sub- 
dued; the lyric as a situation, the dramatic and active approach 
to idea, turns into expository insight. 

Stevens’ intent meditation on the nature of experience, “ An 
Ordinary Evening in New Haven,” itself demanding long 
contemplation, is the most typical poem of the later style, as 
“ Page from a Tale” is possibly its most atypical. Tendencies 
of the later style characterize “ Notes Toward a Supreme 
Fiction,” or even as early a poem as “ The Man with the Blue 
Guitar,” and emerge fully developed in “ Description Without 
Place.” Although the later style is a development of elements 
that go counter to so much that is justly admired in Har 
monium, it is contended here that it is a great style, and that 
in it Stevens wrote poems that contribute to the triumphs of 
language in our day. The rhetorical successes of Harmonium 
obscure the achievement of The Auroras of Autumn only when 
the repetition of those successes is desired or expected. 


* This title will refer to the book, and the poem by that name will be called the 
title poem. 
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The Auroras of Autumn contains the consummation of many 
years of a developing lyric consideration of the place of reality 
in experience, of Stevens’ continuous searching into the real, 
that for him is the beginning and end of the writing of poetry. 
“Where was it one first heard of the truth? The the.” No 
matter where, he rarely uses the merely encomiastic term 
“truth” in the later poetry, preferring instead “ reality,” an 
example of his preference for the practice of exposition rather 
than that of contention, as well as of the frugality and direct 
phrasing of the later poems. 


Poems of the later period are written in an economy of 
composition, with a reiteration of schemes and topics that gives 
them the advantages of platitude, its authority and acceptance 
and recognition, but platitude that is individual, personal, and 
without the drawbacks of common triteness, blunted, exhausted, 
fitted to everyone and therefore to no one. Stevens is “ he that 
of repetition is most master.” In the later books he uses varia- 
tions on a few themes, variations on a few arrangements of 
thought; his sentence forms are recurrent, his devices of imagery 
and symbol are open and familiar. 


To a large degree it is the virtuosity of tone of the later 
books that gives Stevens the appearance of having a luxuriant, 
exotic style. The rapid shifts in attitude, familiar to us from 
the first pages of Harmonium, are a characteristic of the later 
poems, too. But the tone is deepened and the lyrics of The 
Auroras of Autumn are tragic meditations, in spite of their 
ironic lightness and twistings and turnings of unexpected feel- 
ing. Stevens always rebels against the accepted lyric attitudes 
and expresses this rebellion in his surprises and inventions of 
tone. 

The tyranny of style of an age can be seen in the general 
conformity to the accepted tone of that age, like that to the 
dominant attitudes and feelings of the past century, its “ ro- 
mantic intoning,” its uniform and sometimes monotonous atti- 
tude of serious importance. Stevens’ play with attitude as well 
as with language first brought against him the charge of dandy- 
ism. All poets play with language; only the truly original with 
anything else. The tantalizingly exact but unusual sense of 
his words, the apparently foolish that turns into the poignant 
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or the essential, and the real that is like an aspect of the point- 
less, are some of the ways in which he expresses his tonal 
ingenuity. Stevens, in characterizing reality, also describes his 
lyric strategy: 


The color is almost the color of comedy, 

Not quite. It comes to the point and at the point, 
It fails. The strength at the center is serious. 
Perhaps instead of failing it rejects 

As a serious strength rejects pin-idleness. 


and he concludes: 


The serious reflection is composed 
Neither of comic nor tragic but of commonplace. 


indicating by that last word not only the importance of plati- 
tude but a concern with experience in its most immediate 
forms, its frequent, accessible, unnoticed aspect: the gurgling 
of the water spout, the “baker and butcher blowing,” “ the 
tin plate, the loaf of bread on it, / The long bladed knife, the 
little to drink and her / Misericordia.” Like his new fashion 
in titles and in some cases their meaning (“An Ordinary 
Evening in New Haven,” “The Plain Sense of Things ”) he 
shows in his later books the uses for poetry of the usual, but 
never in the way that the conventional realist does, with his 
realism the other side of the coin of sentimentalism. 

Beneath the opacity of the obvious, the details of Stevens 
late style are found to be characteristically natural, simple, 
candid. His symbols have a reference that is hardly more than 
a stress on the conventional connotation of the word—for 
example, his representation of the human intelligence by the 
owl. “ Woman Look at a Vase of Flowers” is a poem that 
displays Stevens’ method with this symbol. In general, the 
poet’s theme here is the transformation of the abstract to the 
actual, a concentration of space and time and sun into a vase 
of flowers: 


The crude and jealous formlessness 
Became the form and the fragrance of things 
Without clairvoyance, close to her. 


The poem is suffused in light and color and the poet expresses 
his realization that this concept of brightness exists in a mind 
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encased in the absolute darkness of the body, a realization 
conveyed merely by the symbol of the owl and its associated 
meaning as the creature who sees in darkness: 


Hoot, little owl within her, how 
High blue became particular 
In the leaf and bud 


With their reference the conventional figurative extension of 
the word, his symbols are mere recurrent metaphors; the rock 
for the certainties of existence, light for awareness, for a con- 
sciousness, simple cold for inanimate external reality, the arctic 
or winter for death, fire for the “ celestial possible,” weather 
for the special character of the environment of experience, 
autumn for age, and the color symbols, too, turn connotative 
into primary meanings, making blue the imagined, the purely 
conceptual, red the intensification of feeling, black or dark 
extinction and death, green the affective with the life-fulfillment 
suggestiveness of summer. Of course, these are not set arrange- 
ments that you always see through the symbols’ transparency, 
but are given here to show some specific uses of the reference. 
A context always brings out special elements in the reference 
of a symbol. 

Imagery in the later poems is slight, and often only partly 
emergent. Nearly all of it is used to present a term for a con- 
cept rather than to perform the usual descriptive or decorative 
or particularizing functions of images. Even when both fully 
realized and decorative, they are expressive of idea as is the 
beautiful image of “ Things of August III,” like an early Chirico, 
part of the metaphor that presents the poet who believes in his 
simple apprehension of the objects of the external world: 


Which, being green and blue, appease him, 

By chance, or happy chance, or happiness, 
According to his thought, in the Mediterranean 
Of the quiet of the middle of the night, 

With the broken statues standing on the shore. 


In addition to fulfilling for this poet his faith in the immedi- 
ately apprehensible, the feeling that one lives outside oneself 
among the substantives of sense, the broken statues bear 
hovering meanings related to desolation, to ruin and age and 
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disintegration, to the delapidation of art and of all projections 
of desire and vision. 

In the last books an almost naive employment of personifi- 
cation is an aspect of his use of imagery to present idea, like 
his giants that personify generalizations. Entire poems (“ Cho- 
corua to Its Neighbor,” “The Owl in the Sarcophagus,” for 
instance) are elaborations of this old, familiar device. Poem 
XXV of “An Ordinary Evening in New Haven ” personifies 
the conception that each forms of himself by accretions of 
experience and judgments (“a hatching that stared and de- 
manded an answering look”). This poem that expresses one’s 
consciousness of being includes in its presentation of the sense 
of separateness some feeling of evaluation being made in terms 
of an external condition, a projection of our own viewing and 
conception and judging of self in the person of the hidalgo. 
We are always conscious that we are alive and the hidalgo 
(with his guitar suggesting feeling or the texture of experience) 
seems slightly inappropriate in view of the opening lines, and 
a sense of one’s inappropriateness in the context of existence 
is part of this objectification of self. 


Life fixed him, wandering on the stair of glass, 
With its attentive eyes. And, as he stood, 
On his balcony, outsensing distances, 


There were looks that caught him out of empty air. 
C’est toujours la vie qui me regarde . . . This was 
Who watched him, always, for unfaithful thought. 


This sat beside his bed, with its guitar, 
To keep him from forgetting, without a word, 
A note or two disclosing who it was. 


Nothing about him ever stayed the same, 
Except this hidalgo and his eye and tune, 
The shawl across one shoulder and the hat. 


The use of imagery to represent idea is typical here in the 
reference of the stairs to existence, the balcony to present 
experience, outsensing distances to remembering, imagining 
byond the immediate. Actually a whole field of reflection and 
feeling is represented with the instances given above mere 
aspects. The essential ideas of the late poems are abstractions 
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for which an interpretation becomes a pinning down of one or 
another feasibility, a “ possible for its possibleness.” 

The essential idea of “ What We See is What We Think ” 
concerns a point of change, and if we particularize the change 
in some way (as an intimation of night or mortality or aging, 
or as the influence of preconcept on perception) this would be 
a part of the character of one experience of reading it. “An 
Ordinary Evening in New Haven XXIV ” is another poem that 
is expressive of the same abstraction, the point of change, al- 
though the experiences this poem conveys are as different from 
the other as the possibilities of particularizing its central ab- 
straction, considering the suggestion of a “Second Coming” 
and the wit of its allusion to Boethius in the first line: “The 
consolations of philosophy are nameless things.” Boethius, we 
can remember, names the consolations of philosophy in elabor- 
ate personifications, and Stevens, after his opening statement 
of the emptiness of belief in our day, names one consolation 
to be, a personification of “ Incomincia,” a beginning of some- 
thing new, of a new age. 


It was after the neurosis of winter. It was 
In the genius of summer that they blew up 


The statue of Jove among the boomy clouds. 
It took all day to quieten the sky 
And then to refill its emptiness again, 


So that at the edge of afternoon, not over 
Before the thought of evening had occurred 
Or the sound of kncomincia had been set, 


There was a clearing, a readiness for first bells, 
An opening for outpouring, the hand was raised 


At any rate, these poems are lyric meditations that allow 
various deductions for those who want deductions. Of course, 
the important thing for each poem is not a pinning down, a 
restrictive interpretation, but the thing that it is, the character 
of one’s experience with it, its whole texture of meaning. 


II 


Lately it is hard to say when metaphor begins and bare 
assertion ends (as in this sentence itself). The more we look, 
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it seems, the more we find that is metaphorical. Since its for- oewn 
mation is so mysterious, its nature so pervasive, perhaps we and 
are right to discuss mostly the effects of metaphor, its trans- appo 
formations of the spirit. Intent as we have been on the nature these 
of experience in the last few centuries, our interest in the psy- cate 
chology of metaphor was natural and characteristic. Metaphor dese 
as a distinctive element in experience was in back of Coleridge’s subje 
discussion of imagination. Even the semantic studies of more thing 
recent years illustrate the prevailing interest of the age, for of se 
the analysis of meaning is an analysis of what happens to the subst 
mind. 

Whenever we turn to descriptions of its structure, the idea 
of metaphor tossed into the mind makes ever-widening circles 
of inclusion, a characteristic of most concepts that disturb us Thes 
into attempts to enclose by definition. Of course, it’s the inter- stant 
action of two or more obvious images, merged in aspect and of eq 
yet separate in essence, that provides the metaphor of tradi- the « 
tional discussion. But, looking into it more closely, it’s doubtful of es 
if non-metaphoric poetry or even speech is possible. Within form 
the language itself is a residual life that comes from its origin nomi 
in the activity of the animate creature. Language cannot be 
separated from function in living, from movement, feeling, 
interpretation of perception, from circumstance. Here in cir- , 
cumstance especially, metaphor forms, for language creates and ripe 
refers to a certain existence, an existence of the thing expressed 7 th 
by language, apart from the continuous narrative we sense in bons 
our own life, our own circumstance, and conveys meaning with ~~ 
a continuous hidden imagery that is analogous to the continu- . 
ous life of sensation and activity of the living being. It is a —_ 
reference from one occurrence to another, from the self to this po 
thing, this meaning that the self has created, and by the con- wii 
junction of the life of the mind and the life of the self in per- a 
ception of externals, language in its very existence is meta- oar 
phorical. One could mention grammatical and rhetorical struc- oI ) 
ture as based on an imagery drawn from the life of action, or a 
that even our simplest word order, subject verb object, implies = 
an image of an activity, and this image of action, carried from “_ 
subject to object, is metaphorical. effec 

Some quite ordinary forms of expression provide effects that Tt is 
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resemble those of usually recognized metaphor. Relationships 
and conjunctions of concepts are provided by the device of 
apposition and of predicate nominative. Anyone can remember 
these constructions from his high school grammar. For predi- 
cate nominative we can illustrate from Stevens’ “ seeming is 
description without place,” and the predicate is related to the 
subject like a statement of the equality and identity of one 
thing and another. Apposition gives pretty much the same kind 
of sense of equalization of two things, except that the commas 
substitute for the verb to be: 


Jerome and the scrupulous Francis and Sunday women, 
The nurses of the spirit’s innocence. 


These two devices say that one image, one concept, one sub- 
stantive, is equal to another, although by the very statement 
of equivalence, or by the appositive position, it is implied that 
the equality is really an identity of aspects and a separation 
of essences, like the relationships in metaphor. In its simple 
forms conventional metaphor has the shape of the predicate 
nominative: 


The green roses drifted up from the table 
In smoke. 


is a metaphoric statement of Stevens’ that roses equal smoke 
in this particular experience. Of course, there are more implica- 
tions than this, but the example is sufficient to show the struc- 
tural resemblance of the two forms. 

These assertions of resemblance which appear to be state- 
ments of equalization, or these series of modifications which 
seem to be reconsiderations, the predicate nominative which 
says this is that, or the appositive which states one thing. 
becomes another, another, another, these are the characteristic 
forms of Wallace Stevens’ later style, especially of The Auroras 
of Autumn. The frequent ‘recurrence of these forms gives the 
later poems their special air of abstraction, their appearance of 
lyric philosophy. Our sense of style is our sense of repetition 
within rhetoric. 

The statement of equivalence gives to poetry some of the 
effect of the axiom, its accepted verity and essential rightness. 
It is an indigenous feature of American writing and thinking 
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and, in part, no doubt, a burgeoning from the moralizing strain 
in Colonial literature with its reliance on the Bible and the 
popular maxim. Poor Richard and the Psalmist speak through 
the sententious assertions of Thoreau and Emerson and Holmes, 
in the didacticism of the last century. Most of the poems of 
Emily Dickinson use the sentence form of the definition and 
the air of aphorism. In our own day the great lyric aphorists 
are Frost and Stevens. 

Of course, the aphoristic tendency shows up early in Stevens, 
in “ Man is the intelligence of his soil” and its vice versa of 
“The Comedian as the Letter C,” for instance, but not so often 
as to be the dominant mode of expression that it is in The 
Auroras of Autumn and The Rock. The special quality of 
the late style is so permeated with the effects of apposition that 
some criticism has felt that it resembled improvisation. That 
effect is given because in apposition the poet seems to deliberate 
about his original concept. He appears to reconsider it by 
seeking an equivalent in another and another version, con- 
tinuously altered yet presented as though it were the same. 
Also, predicate nominative has the air of an attempt at defini- 
tion, as though in explanation. 


“ The rock is the gray particular of man’s life,” “ The house 
is evening, half-dissolved,” “The poem is the cry of its occa- 
sion,” “ The town was a residuum, A neuter shedding shapes in 
an absolute,” “ The poet is the angry day-son clanging at its 
make/ The satisfaction underneath the sense,/ The conception 
sparkling in still obstinate thought ”—these are not only char- 
acteristic forms of the late poetry, but of the prose. As they 
express resemblances almost to the point of identification, these 

_grammtical forms are part of the inner structure of Stevens’ 
sense of reality. “ Poetry is a satisfying of the desire for resem- 
blance,” Stevens says, and feels that by resemblance poetry 
“touches the sense of reality, it enhances the sense of reality, 
heightens it, intensifies it.” 


The two forms of his style, which offer resemblances through 
assertions of equivalence, can be called verbal equations—to 
borrow a useful term from Empson. All sorts of conjunctions 
provide some of the effects of conventional metaphor but the 
effects of verbal equations are borne by balances of meaning. 
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There can be no merging of aspects until the possibilities in 
common meaning between the two concepts are understood, 
as in these subtle balances of idea: “ Description is revelation,” 
“The eye’s plain version is a thing apart,” “ Words of the 
world are the life of the world.” Looking into the nature of 
Stevens’ verbal equations, we find them to be realizations. As 
realizations are sudden insights into the nature of relationships, 
they can be taken as the metaphor of the abstract. In Stevens 
it is the eye with which he conceives reality, as in this analogy 
of poetry and the life of the mind: 


... the theory 
Of poetry is the theory of life, 
As it is, in the intricate evasions of as, 
In things seen and unseen, created from nothingness, 
The heavens, the hells, the worlds, the longed-for lands. 


The realization here is of the interrelationships of the nature 
of poetry and of experience. Their use of metaphor “in the 
intricate evasions of as” is their way of touching reality, of 
avoiding yet meeting unapproachable blank fact by seeking 
resemblances, and understanding one thing in terms of another. 
These interrelationships extend to reverberations of meaning 
in poetry and interpretation in experience (“ Things seen and 
unseen”), to the inventions of poetry and the self, to their 
conceived aversions, their longed-for conceptions, their defini- 
tions of feeling through idea. This is how “ the point of vision 
and desire are the same.” 

The lyric strategy of Stevens’ later style based in the nature 
of realization—of identifications, of illumination provided by 
the recognition of conjunction of ideas, with modifications 
offered by other successive concepts presented appositively— 
reminds us of the poet’s expressed interest in the plastic arts. 
The later poems have a static quality, as of things or ideas 
placed in relation to each other, like arrangements of meaning. 
Speaking of “The Relations Between Poetry and Painting,” 
Stevens said: ‘“‘ The counterpart of Villon in poetry, writing 
as he paints, would concern himself with like things (but not 
necessarily confining himself to them) , creating the same sense 
of aesthetic certainty, the same sense of exquisite realization 
and the same sense of being modern and living.” The poems 
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of Harmonium are essentially dramatic, with the emphasis on 
a certain situation with the involvement of person and the 
dominance of the verb and descriptive words and images (for 
the descriptive belongs more to the narrative than to the 
plastic, the static). Repetitions, resemblances, recognitions, 
ideas with their influences and modifications one upon another, 
their “radial aspects,” the dominance of nouns and the con- 
tinuous connective sense of the verb to be in recurring patterns 
of relationship create a condition in which the mind moves upon 
these areas of contemplation as on the related forms and sug. 
gestiveness within a painting. This is an analogy that should 
be carried no farther but does have at least the value of pointing 
to inner qualities of Stevens’ late style. 


Ill 


There is always within a poem a dual vision, a sense of the 
world within the poem and a sense of the poet’s own world 
beyond the poem. The poem itself presents a voice and its occa- 
sion. This is the world of the poem. Then a special world of the 
human lot emanates from the judgments and references to 
externals, and from the particular concerns of the poet, his 
considerations of belief and his concept of life and value, and 
our temporary consideration, too, as we enter the experience 
of the poem. This is a world shared with the poet through the 
medium of his poetry as well as his opinions from other writings. 
Like the foreground and background in old pictures, we are 
aware of both worlds at once, and sometimes they are comple: 
mentary and again the relationship is merely referential. There 
are, plainly enough, other courses of event while reading, like 
that of the historical conditions of the poet, or of one’s own 
personal view of things. The moment of cognizance within a 


poem is always the center of an infinite series of concentric f 


circumstances. For convenience, the world within the poem will 
be referred to as the poem’s circumstance, and the idea of a 
world implied by the opinions and concepts that give a special 
view of man as the poet’s sense of the world, to use a phrase 
of Stevens. No ordered, philosophic system is implied by the 
poet’s sense of the world, merely the environment of human 
conditions and the basic concepts that give structure to a sense 
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of eventualities. ‘“ Poetry does not address itself to beliefs,” 
Stevens asserts, perhaps by implication chiding those critics 
who must always look for doctrine and consequently always 
find it. 

If beliefs are never the objects of his poetry, neither are 
they its subjects. “ What is the poet’s subject? It is his sense 
of the world,” Stevens says in “ Effects of Analogy ” and goes 
on to refer indirectly to the importance of his sense of the 
world to his own poetry. In general his subjects are nearly 
always, in The Auroras of Autumn and The Rock, some 
aspect of the transformation of external reality into experience, 
of “form gulping after formlessness ”; or when they are not, 
the contrary theme, formlessness gulping after form, the tradi- 
tional concern with death and delapidation is often dominant. 

The poet’s sense of the world gives a perspective and back- 
ground to the circumstances of his poems with the special sense 
of destiny that characterizes and intensifies their quality of 
feeling. To suggest formal belief is a risk that has to be taken 
in presenting Stevens’ sense of the world, but the risk vanishes 
if the suggestion of belief is relegated to mere inference when 
a reader turns to the poems. 

Like the early poems, the later ones give the human, as of 
necessity, the center of his universe, and a universe largely 
inanimate, unfriendly, unhostile, unknowably vast and intricate 
outside the small, intense self. We still have the eye of the 
blackbird among twenty snowy mountains. The concept of 
tragedy of the later poems is that of the human with its warm 
feeling, its affections, gaiety and tenderness of the title poem 
of The Auroras of Autumn, with its inner gentleness and wish 
for some brave relation with external matter before the mean- 
ingless fact of extinction, like the terrible irony of “ Page from 
a Tale,” of the man alone on the arctic ice, by his small fire, 
with his bits of memory of Yeats’, “ The Lake Isle of Innisfree.” 
Necessity “ the will of wills,” necessity in having to live and in 
having to die, is the framing of Stevens’ view of destiny. Within 
the frame is festival, and charity, and vitality, and lightning 
cognition, and musing. The mind’s luminosity has taken the 
ancient place of the indestructible spirit and is extinguishable 


like the light-image that Stevens uses to symbolize the life 
idea. 
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The scholar of one candle sees 
An arctic effulgence flaring on the frame 
Of everything he is. And he feels afraid. 


Stevens continues in the final books to present the tragic in 
the idea of man more sure of emptiness and space than of 
divinity and transcendental love, but in a new vein he expresses 
a yearning for some innocence to be an actuality central to all 
being, even though he never admits more belief in it than the 
mere presence of concept. 


That it should be, and yet not be, a thing 
That pinches the pity of the pitiful man, 
Like a book at evening beautiful but untrue, 
Like a book on rising beautiful and true. 


As it is evening, autumn, old age, he continually regards death, 
continually seeing mere extinction there, with any other belief 
no more than the consolation that man seeks in turning away 
from the bare fact of mortality. 


It is a child that sings itself to sleep, 
The mind, among the creatures that it makes. 


Yet the world that Stevens conceives is not the mechanistic 
world simplified into a succession of images and events like the 
single, merely successive life of memory, and reduced to the 
surface of reality as though we knew it all in the immediate 
perception or forms. The physical, infinite in change and con- 
ceptual possibility, is itself transcendant. 


As if the air, the mid-day air, was swarming 
With the metaphysical changes that occur, 
Merely in living as and where we live. 


Stevens does not include in his sense of the world any ardency 
of belief; and to find strong evaluation or judgment is misin- 
terpretation like that of looking for racial prejudice in his col- 
loquial use of racial terms. His is poetry of another, perhaps 
a purer kind, and finds its intensity in a passion for the straight 
look at that which is forever varying, uncertain, the nature of 
experience and its basis in reality. This is his constant medi- 
tation of the later poems on the central mystery of experience, 
the turning instant of the now, that moment when the mean- 
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ingless becomes awareness, when attention selects and inter- 
prets external chaos, the self creating its reality in its own 
likeness. It is the theme of two of Stevens’ greatest passages: 
“Be thou me ” from “ Notes Toward a Supreme Fiction ” and 
the opening section of the title poem of The Auroras of Autumn. 
The poems of this book, as of The Rock or Transport to 
Summer, resume over and over the search for reality. 


Pere the philosopher’s search 

For an interior made exterior 

And the poet’s search for the same exterior made 
Interior .......+% 


It is the ambiguous character of experience, its internal- 
external ambivalence, that forms the major part of Stevens’ 
later sense of the world, like the environment of objects that 
we seem to see without and about us, but that he realizes as 
an image floating at head level and enclosed and individual, 
the reality within each mind: 


Not that which is but that which is apprehended, 
A mirror, a lake of reflections in a room, 

A glassy ocean lying at the door, 

A great town hanging pendant in a shade 


The later poems are not concerned with the duality of an 
imagination-reality opposition; he includes in the particulars of 
reality the imagined and the perceived as both imagined and 
perceived, both of these as forms of conception: 


We seek 
Nothing beyond reality. Within it, 


Everything, the spirits alchemicana 
Included, the spirit that goes roundabout, 
And through included, not merely the visible, 


The solid, but the movable, the moment, 
The coming on of feasts and the habits of saints, 
The pattern of the heavens and high, night air. 


Yet there is the self apart and the actual presence of externals 
to be reckoned with; and between the two, mysterious as their 
juncture in the mind, is the unknowable division, the breach 
between being as living experience and the object, detached 
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yet imminent in its presence. Analogies are the only bridge 
over this gap between presence and concept. 
They help us face the dumbfoundering abyss 


Between us and the object, external cause, 
The little ignorance that is everything. 


Analogy itself Stevens regards as an aspect of reality, and is 
fascinated by resemblances between the human and inanimate 
as in the early days of the roaring wind seeking its syllable. 
His sense of analogy ranges from mere semblance “like a 
meaning in nothingness” to metaphoric analogy like that of 
his image for creativity, for the human imagination with its 
repetitiousness and numberless small variations, “ The branches 
sweeping in the rain,” of “An Ordinary Evening in New 
Haven.” 

Resemblances are the connections sought after by the mind 
in composing to itself the particulars of reality. But these par- 
ticulars impose their own nature on each other, on the mind 
too, creating contingency by mere presence and continguity like 
the action of a sort of residual will. Such relationships involve 
an effect of the seeming of one thing upon the seeming of 
another, and thus are a thinning out of analogy into influence, 
In influence Stevens finds the beginning of change as in that 
drama of the still life of things, ““ The Bouquet,” in which each 
object is seen as the image of itself. In other poems (“An 
Ordinary Evening in New Haven XIX ” or “ XXTX ”) he infers 
that each thing has its “ radial aspect,” its effect on the related 
or the contiguous, and helps create the assembled nature of 
integers. This effect forms and colors and characterizes concept 
until experience becomes a shadow whose form is the pattem 
that influence casts from external reality. In this sense, “ The 
world images for the beholder,” even though, as in “ Holiday 
in Reality,” all experience is individual and so the external 
world is an extension of oneself. In fact, the pathetic fallacy 
may have pathetic aspects but is hardly a fallacy as indicated 
in “ What We See Is What We Think.” 

Stevens makes his most elaborate statement of this search 
for reality in “An Ordinary Evening in New Haven.” Like 
most of his long poems, it is a segmented, discontinuous medi- 
tation. In the opening sections the idea of reality as an external 
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gives way to that of the reality within the self, the fresh living 
moment of existence, and he conceives the flow of awareness as 
a perpetual reference of the reality within to that without. The 
nature of fact or object, its multiple possibility as it enters the 
now of the self, and the elaborations and interpretations of the 
mind are some of the considerations of reality in early sections 
of the poem. 

A topical discussion of this poem would commit its exposition 
to the error of considering Stevens an advocate of an epistemo- 
logical theory. The late manner does resemble that of philo- 
sophical statement; we can almost expect logical forms; we look 
for a consistent organization of thought; it seems that a para- 
phrase is almost possible, that we can state a certain meaning 
for a certain poem, an effort that misses most of its purpose, 
like telling dreams or describing music. Stevens, in spite of 
appearance, is never a philosophical poet except (like other 
poets) in his interest in the theory of reality. One can answer 
some attempts to distill a system of ideas from his poetry by 
another and divergent distillation. His ideas are not systemic 
but thematic. What seems a development of doctrine is a 
version of experience. 

“Thus poetry becomes,” Stevens says, “and is a tran- 
scendent analogue composed of the particulars of reality, created 
by the poet’s sense of the world, this is to say, his attitude, 
as he intervenes and interposes the appearances of that sense.” 

For Stevens, the particulars of reality include the interposi- 
tion of his sense of the world. The effort to express reality is 
part of that reality that he wishes to express. In the last section 
(XXXTI) of “ An Ordinary Evening in New Haven” he indi- 
cates the cumulative, mutant nature of reality, its activity in 
experience and, at the same time, the accretion of its particulars 
as meaning, through the poet’s rhetoric. There he conceives 
reality as not only the processes of the instant in progress and 
formative coalescence, but the things that never quite happen, 
the beginnings and abandonments, the poisings and turnings. 
Writing a poem is an instance, even language itself with its 
ignored occurrences and its possibilities and conjurations, Sec- 
tion XX XI implies such a sense of the world and by its inter- 
rupted movement and succession of appositives suggests its own 
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statements of “ the edgings and inchings of final form.” Even 
the puns possible in reds and drum, the light-life symbolism, 
the ironic finikins and fidgets of human value are swarming 
activities themselves of statement. The three instances of the 
basic miracles of meaning: symbolism, metaphor, synechdoche, 
are placed appropriately in the stanza before that last one in 
which he projects reality in what is almost, but not quite, an 
image: 
The less legible meanings of sounds, the little reds 


Not often realized, the lighter words 
In the heavy drum of speech, the inner man 


Behind the outer shields, the sheets of music 
In the strokes of thunder, dead candles at the window 
When day comes, fire-foams in the motions of the sea, 


Flickings from finikin to fine finikin 
And the general fidget from busts of Constantine 
To photographs of the late president, Mr. Blank, 


These are the edgings and inchings of final form, 
The swarming activities of the formulae 
Of statement, directly and indirectly getting at, 


Like an evening evoking the spectrum of violet, 
A philosopher practicing scales on his piano, 
A woman writing a note and tearing it up. 


It is not in the premise that reality 
Is a solid. It may be a shade that traverses 
A dust, a force that traverses a shade. 


In fortunate passages like this Stevens expresses his genius for 
realization through a kind of rhetorical shorthand, and instead 
of the expected development of the usual idea, adjusts the 
movements of thought, the changes of tone, to the exigencies 
of the mastery of irrelevance for that particular occasion. Our 
own realization of that genius will take time and meanwhile the 
poetry, for those who read it, will accomplish the changes in 
sensibility that can lead to its subtle disclosures. 


Atlantic Beach, Florida 
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